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RELIGION, NOT SCIENCE, MOVES 
WORLD FORWARD FASTEST 


Ninety-five per cent of the altruistic, 
humanitarian and forward-looking work 
of the world, in all its forms, has to-day 
its mainsprings in the Christian churches, 
leaving less than five per cent coming 
from science, in the opinion of Robert A. 
Millikan, noted American physicist, who 
gives his “living philosophy”’ in the forth- 
coming October issue of the Forum. 

“Tf the influence of American churches 
in the furtherance of socially wholesome 
and forward-looking movements, in the 
spread of conscientious and _ unselfsh 
living of all sorts, were to be eliminated,”’ 
writes the Nobel prize-winner, our democ- 
racy would in a few years become so cor- 
rupt that it could not endure. 

“The world of science, dominated by 
the reign of law, has necessitated the in- 
creasing association of men into co-operat- 
ing groups; but the effectiveness of those 
groups: becomes at once impossible unless 
the altruistic ideal of religion, the sense 
of social responsibility, permeates the 
whole. The reason that the Western world 
adopted Christianity as its religion is to be 
found in the fact that Western civiliza- 
tion discovered that it could not possibly 
develop its highly organized group life 
without Christianity. If this is so, the 
future is certainly going to need the es- 
sentials of Christianity even more than 
the past has needed them.’’ 

However, the Forum philosopher be- 
lieves that science rather than religion or 
politics will ultimately do away with war. 
He writes: ‘In my judgment, war is now 
in process of being abolished through the 
relentless advance of modern science. 
War will disappear, like the dinosaur, 
when changes in world conditions have 
destroyed its survival value. Such changes 
are now being brought about primarily 
by the growth of modern science and its 
applications—changes due to the advent 
of world-wide and nearly instantaneous 
communication, to the enormous modern 
stimulation of international trade and 
commerce, bringing with it a sense of inter- 
dependence and of the necessity of inter- 
national understandings.”’ : 

Science, according to Professor Millikan, 
has given us the last two of the trinity of 
beliefs on which the modern world is 
founded: 1. The idea of the Golden Rule. 
2. The idea of natural law. 3. The idea 
of age-long growth, or evolution. ‘“‘My 
conception of the essentials of religion, at 
least of the Christian religion,’ says he, 
“is that they consist in just two things; 
first, in inspiring mankind with the Christ- 
like ideal—that is, concern for the common 
good, and second,\inspiring mankind to do, 
rather than merely to think about, its 
duty, the definition of duty for each in- 
dividual being what he himself conceives 
to be for the common good. The question 
of what actually is for the common good is 
the whole stupendous problem of science 
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or of knowledge in the broad sense of that 
term.”’ 

Professor Millikan shows how science 
has demonstrated that the universe has 
law and order, whieh, however do not in- 
terfere with the play of free will. Of 
evolution, he says it is absolutely essential 
to the development of both religion and 
science. ‘‘There is obviously no incom- 
patibility between science and the essen- 
tials of religion as I have defined them. 
Within the United States, then, there is 
not the slightest reason why religion can 
not keep completely in step with the de- 
mands of our continuously growing under- 
standing of the world.”’ 


* * 


CHURCH ETIQUETTE 


The editor of the Message practised a 
great deal of self-denial during the vacation 
and declined aj] invitations to preach. 
He gave himself the best rest he has had 
for some time. Every Sunday but one 
found him sitting in the pews getting the 
layman’s view of the service, something 
it would do all clergymen good to ex- 
perience oftener. The result was he 
seemed to get a new appreciation of the 
value of a service of worship. Whatever 
the church, he enjoyed sharing in the quiet 
hour of reverent devotion, and felt that 
In one 
church, no! we are not saying which one, 
he was quite annoyed by the loud whisper- 
ing, almost talking, of two persons, not 
men or children, in a near-by pew. Jtwas 
during the five or ten minutes preceding 
the opening of the service and was any- 
thing but good preparation for it. Indeed 
it was an unnecessary and thoughtless 
offense. Then we were surprised at most 
of the services at the scant attention 
members of the congregation gave to the 
visiting clergyman. Most of the preachers 
were out-of-town men. They gave us 
of their best. At the close of the service 
they came down from the pulpit and stood 
in the front of the church. As a rule the 
people left them standing there, save as 
two or three spoke to them. Out of 
fellow-feeling we suppose, we extended 
a hand of welcome and spoke an apprecia- 
tive word; but such recognition was rare. 
Ministers are human, some of them 
sensitive, and while they do not~ expect 
praise it would warm their hearts if some 
of the people whom they had tried to help 
would give them a hand-clasp. At all 
the churches visited there was at the door 
a good greeting on the part of ushers and 
others. And almost without exception 
there was good music and beautiful 
flowers upon the pulpit, features which 
add greatly —The Message (First Church, 
Worcester). 

* * 

“Oh, Gerald, I’ve been stung by a 
wasp!’’ 

“Quick, put some ammonia on it.’’ 

“T can’t, it’s gone.”’—The Passing Show 
(London). 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 
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3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


SNOWDEN 

HOPELESS and pitifully disabled cripple 

since boyhood,” says Unity, ““Snowden’s vast 

stores of energy have been diverted from his 
body to his mind. No man in England’s public 
life to-day can match his acute mentality, his ex- 
traordinary range of exact and thorough knowledge, 
his caustic wit, his shrewd understanding of men and 
things, his dauntless courage and his unfaltering 
vision of social change.” 

At the moment we are concerned not with the 
acclaim which greeted Philip Snowden in England 
upon his return from The Hague, nor his future in 
Parliament, nor even Unity’s opinion that he is ‘the 
greatest man in the English House of Commons” 
and “‘the outstanding figure of his time and place.” 

What grips us is the comment that the largest 
single factor in his education is a bicycle accident in 
youth which has made him an invalid and cripple all 
his days. Unable to move readily, he concentrated 
on economic studies, with leisure to think over what 
he read, and he trained a naturally brilliant mind to 
think. 

The story reminds us of the life of Sir Walter 
Scott, and especially of the incident related in the 
preface to the Waverley Novels, written January 1, 
1829, when the fact that Scott was the author had 
become known. “When boyhood was advancing 
into youth,” a long illness kept him in bed, “under a 
severe regimen” but with liberty to read. “There 
was,” he says, “‘at this time a circulating library in 
Edinburgh . . . . peculiarly rich in books of fiction 
. ... from the romances of chivalry and the pon- 
derous folios of Cyrus and Cassandra down to the 
most approved works of later times. I was plunged 
into this great ocean of reading without compass or 
pilot... . I read almost all the romances, old plays 
and epic poetry in that formidable collection, and no 
doubt was unconsciously amassing materials for the 
task in which it has been my lot to be so much em- 
ployed.” 

In the history of literature and in general history 
we have many other dramatic illustrations of the 
part played by accident, illness, or other misfortune 
in the making of men. We do not, however, draw 
the moral “Blessed be accident.’’ The records of 
many a hospital and charitable institution would 


reveal pitiable cases of complete shipwreck of promis- 
ing lives through illness and accident. We are in- 
terested simply in the way the thing worked with 
Snowden, and we should think that many a boy and 
girl situated as he has been might well take courage 
from what he has accomplished. 

And we propound these further queries: 

If Snowden had inherited a million pounds 
sterling, instead of crippling himself for life, what 
would have happened to him? 

Is it the will of a good God that we shall grow 
great and good only through misfortune?: Or have 
we set before us the still harder task of rising above 
the benumbing, crippling power of ease and plenty? 

* * 


TURNING A FEW DARK THINGS AROUND 

HIS week as we survey the world, the church 

and our mail bag, we find so much to oppose, 

expose and condemn, that we are ourselves in 
danger of losing our reputation as the most optimistic 
of the editors. We are wondering if we turned each 
subject around if we might not accomplish as much 
and also retain our reputation. 

For example, there is the unspeakable Shearer, 
who went to Geneva to break up the tri-power naval 
conference of 1927, and by banquets, publicity re- 
leases, and dissemination of false information, became 
the greatest single factor in doing it. There are his 
employers, who are in the business of selling steel to 
the Government—how guilty, if guilty, the Senate is 
trying to find out. Instead of describing this Shearer 
in detail and becoming utterly pessimistic doing it, 
we suggest that everybody think about the man who 
had the nerve to expose Shearer—Herbert Hoover, 
who occupies a position so high that not only our 
nation but every other civilized nation paid attention 
when he spoke. All in all, is it not about the most 
cheering thing that has happened in the fight against 
militarism? Here are all the one hundred per cent 
patriotic organizations who are continually fighting 
for armaments running to cover. Here is clear evi- 
dence of the kind of spirit back of many attacks on the 
Federal Council and on individual pastors. It is a 
great week for peace. 

Then in Boston the intelligent are drinking the 
Jast dregs in the cup of their humiliation. To the 
banning of fifty or a hundred books has been added 
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the banning of a play, “Strange Interlude,” by 
Eugene O’Neill, announced for production by the 
Theater Guild. A weak mayor, a Catholic hierarchy 
determined that sex and birth control shall not even 
be discussed, a city government that is in the iron 
grip of an autocracy—surely these might create gloom 
enough to darken every home into which our paper 
goes. 

But when we see the uprising of the people of 
Boston—those who like “Strange Interlude” and 
those who dislike it, those who would go to it and 
those who would not be paid to sit through it—when 
we hear the chorus of laughter going up from Port- 
land, Me., to San Francisco, from London to Bombay, 
and realize how Boston smarts under the humiliation, 
we again look up and mutter: “Thank God. Thereis 
a good time coming.” Some of these Protestant 
churches so keen on watching and warding are slowly 
discovering that they are encouraging forces of 
absolutism which will wipe them off the map if they 
don’t look out. 

Even Gastonia in all its horror is partially re- 
deemed by the activity of the Governor and the slow 
but steady crystallization of public opinion against 
mob rule. 

Se se 


GASTONIA 


HERE is little use in our expressing our detesta- 
tion of the methods used in North Carolina to 
prevent laborers organizing in unions and 

working together for better conditions. Horror has 
followed horror. Flogging, dynamiting, mob violence 
of all kinds, have been used against the strikers. 
Officers of labor organizations have been raided, 
labor leaders have been cruelly scourged, meetings 
have been broken up, and murder has been resorted 
to on both sides. The dramatic death of a young 
mother of four children shot in a truck which was 
turned back from a meeting of strikers was one of the 
incidents which focused the attention of the world on 
this section of North Carolina and aroused sympathy 
for the strikers. Probably not a reader of this paper 
sympathizes with the methods used by those who have 
resorted to mob violence. 

We do not consider it a part of our duty or the 
duty of our ministers and laymen in churches, to dis- 
cuss the differences between the National Textile 
Workers Union, alleged to be communistic, and the 
United Textile Workers Union, sponsored by the 
American Federation of Labor—labor groups which 
hate each other—or the differences of both with em- 
ployers. We do see the necessity of every Christian 
and Jewish group in the country, especially those in 
the South, making men see these two things: 1. That 
unions are inevitable and in principle right, and that 
the best interests of owners and workers are involved 
in frank, friendly use of them. 2. That destruction 
of the right of free speech or assembly means the de- 
struction of fundamental American principles and 
eventually may result in the overthrow of our govern- 
ment. Here are great principles. Let them be pro- 


claimed with power, no matter who approves or who — 


disapproves. To us communism is wrong. Well then, 
it is up to us to show that it is wrong, not to kill 
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communists. Killing communists unrebuked means 
kiling America. If the one hundred percenters 
want an issue, let them take this. 

It is easy to see how it has all come about. The 
mills have fled from the demands of organized labor 
in the North to the happy land where labor was cheap 
and unions unknown. Is anything more fatuous than 
the assumption that the unions could be kept out? 
Things do not go in that way. Ideas find a wireless 
when radio stations and newspapers are closed to 
them. 

The freedom to organize for which we argue 
involves also the freedom not to organize if workers 
prefer. That is just as American as the other thing. 
Where strikers disregard the rights of other laborers 
they use the weapon against which they justly ery out. 

But the real responsibility of the anarchy in the 
great state of North Carolina is on the shoulders of 
mill owners and operators. The atmosphere of hate 
which they created against unions and union or- 
ganizers made every act of violence natural and easy. 
Their henchmen have done these bloody deeds and 
much of the blood that has been shed is on their 
hands. 

There is a great idea which will kiJl such hate 
and end such warfare. It is the idea that labor is 
not a commodity. It is the sole livelihood of men 
and women. All men are entitled to respect—owners 
and workers. All are children of God. All have 
a right on this earth and a right to “life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness.”’ These are religious ideas 
and politica] ideas. Let our churches proclaim them 
and Jet Christian men do their duty by putting them 
into force. 

* * 


THE KAMINO KUNI MOVEMENT IN JAPAN 


UPPLEMENTING our editorial, “Why a Japan 
S Mission?” in the Leader for Aug. 24, we wish 
to call attention to the Kingdom of God( Kamino 
Kuni) movement in Japan, which has taken the 
place of the “OneMillion Soulsfor Christ” movement. 
T. T. Brumbaugh, in his “Special Correspond- 
ence from Japan” to the Christian Century, gives us 
the facts. Kagawa, the social reformer of Japan, to 
whom we have often referred, some years ago visited 
France and there observed “the so-called Huguenot 
million preserving a distinctive Protestant conscious- 
ness in a Catholic country and exercising an influence 
greatly disproportionate to their numbers in the moral 
and social] life of the land.” 

He at once thought of the influence that a mil- 
lion Christians could exercise in his own country. 
When the time came, he launched the movement. 
In the past year he himself has enlisted 13,239 new 
“friends of Jesus.” 

The name Kingdom of God makes an especial 
appeal. There is a deep-seated tradition that Japan 
is the land of the gods; a name meaning Kingdom of 
God bases itself on the tradition and calls on Japan 
to make herself the Kingdom of God in the sense that 
Jesus meant. 

Mr. Brumbaugh relates two stories of Kagawa 
which are illuminating: 

Not so long ago Kagawa was a kind of outcast 
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and at times in prison. So much now has he cap- 
tured the imagination of the Japanese by his devotion 
and sacrifice, that the mayor of Japan recently ap- 
pointed him head of the city social bureau at a salary 
of $9,000. Kagawa declined, but consented to act as 
an adviser and in that position has been able to make 
many reforms, especially in the city slums. 

Then he heard of the condition of the people in 
Loo Choo Islands, which belong to Japan, and visited 
them. He has interested the government in doing 
something for a people whom the officials had con- 
sidered utterly hopeless—so primitive that nothing 
could be done for them. 

Christians created by a missionary movement 
from abroad in turn inaugurate a missionary move- 
ment at home. The root of Christianity is in them. 

We do not know that there is any formal con- 
nection between our own workers in Japan and the 
work of Kagawa. It is obvious, however, that 
everything they are doing in their widely separated 
fields lies with the work of such reformers as Kagawa. 
Their philosophy fundamentally is his philosophy. 
Their methods, free from sectarianism and selfish- 
ness, are akin to his methods. 

It must be a great privilege to be alive and at 
work in Japan in this year of our Lord 1929. 

* * 


THE MAYO BROTHERS IN ENGLAND 


HE Bishop of Manchester, England, dedicated 
in Eecles Parish Church, England, recently a 
stained glass window in memory of William 
Morrell Mayo of Rochester, Minn., given by his 
two sons, Dr. William James Mayo and Dr. Charles 
Horace Mayo, both brothers being in attendance. 
The inscription described the father as ‘“‘a pioneer 
physician, citizen, a man of hope, vision and achieve- 
- ment.” 

Most citizens of the United States, irrespective 
of their medical views or lack of medical views, will 
not begrudge the Mayo brothers the great welcome 
that they received in England when they went to at- 
tend the meetings of the British Medical Association 
and to participate in the dedication of the window. 
For many years they have been rendering an unusual 
service to suffering humanity in their surgical clinic 
at Rochester. Their names stand for surgical ability 
of the highest kind. To the hopeless they have 
brought hope. To the dying they have given a new 
lease of life. 

But there is another side of their characters not 
as well understood as it should be. Sir Ernest 
Thompson pointed it out when he proposed a toast 
to them at a luncheon given by the Manchester 
branch of the English Speaking Union. Said he: 
“They are not only the most famous surgeons in 
America, but men of amazing generosity in philan- 
thropic work who have given a large proportion of 
the fees they have earned to the furtherance of medi- 
cal, surgical and hospital work.” 

The visit of these two distinguished American 
surgeons to England has again emphasized the fact 
that the medical profession is international and that it 
does its work for men and women without regard to 

ace. 


And the memorial to a beloved father, who gave 
them their start and inspired them with high ideals, 
links them to understanding sons and fathers around 
the world. 

* * 


STELZLE SHOULD RESIGN 


HARLES STELZLE, who has gone into the 

publicity business and who has an office at 

1 Madison Avenue, New York, has issued a 

broadside to the religious papers attacking Dr. Ship- 

ler, editor of the Churchman, for his attitude against 

the Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America. 

We need not go into the merits of this discussion 
other than to reaffirm what we have said before, that 
it took courage of an unusual sort for the Churchman 
to call attention to the dangerous movies which Hay 
and Milliken and their associates permit to go out 
under the auspices of their organization. 

Among the clever agents whom the Producers 
have hired to defend them is Stelzle. Dr. Stelzle is 
entitled to go into any business and accept any clients 
he chooses. His usefulness as an official of the Federal 
Council is ended by this Jast release attacking Dr. 
Shipler and by his frank avowal of his position as a 
paid propagandist. 

THE CHINESE TO RUN THEIR OWN 

CHURCHES 


R.C. Y. CHENG of Shanghai, recently in Boston, 
says that the Congregationalists are the 
first church group to place the entire responsi- 

bility and control of missionary work and property in 
his country in Chinese hands. Dr. Herbert G. Rugg 
of the Congregational National Council recently de- 
clared: 

The transfer of the control of all mission activities 
to the Chinese is in accordance with the declared 
policy of the American Board for all its missions, and 
has been the goal for the work in North China since it 
was started in 1860. The arrangement for entire 
Chinese control is also said to be in accordance with the 
findings of the International Missionary Council at its 
meeting in Jerusalem last year. 

The missionaries under their new status are to serve 
on a basis of complete equality with their Chinese as- 
sociates. They are expected to become members of a 
local Chinese church and will receive their, assignments 
from the Chinese board. All questions of location, 
transfer, furlough and resignation are to be settled by the 
Chinese board in consultation with the missionary 
concerned. The missionaries are to receive their first 
appointments to China and to return after a furlough 
only upon invitation from the Chinese board. Their 
direct allegiance while in China is to be to the Chinese 
churches, because experience teaches “the importance 
of avoiding dual control.’’ 

The American missionaries who will be under the 
Chinese board number 117. They comprise twenty- 
five ordained men, five men physicians, one woman 
physician, eleven other men, thirty-six wives and 
thirty-nine single women. The Chinese force com- 
prises fourteen ordained men, 291 teachers and 266 
evangelistic workers including eighty-seven women. 


This is a step forward and reflects credit upon the 


American Board of the Congregational Churches, 
which is responsible for it. 
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Summer Cruises Near By 


X. Rest at the Farm 
Johannes 


=O be in the United States nearly all summer 
‘| and not go near the Little Hill] Farm* at all 
was an exceptional experience. What made 
Le it worse was that in Boston we were only 
one night away. Such a summer of sunshine, too. 
Never again, we vowed, would we stay away so long. 
Nothing less than the width of continents or oceans 
or complete financial prostration must be permitted 
to so separate us from the place. And yet we can not 
say that the little hill farm did not render us continual 
service al] through the hot summer. The fact that 
it was there was a steadying and calming thought. 
The vision of the hills, woods and steep pastures, the 
sound of Stony Creek singing night and day, the little 
tinkle of Pasture Brook behind the barn, came to us 
in the heat of Boston and on our week end excursions. 
We went to many more famous places during the sum- 
mer, in New England and Canada, but nothing quite 
took its place. 

There were no self-reproaches for forgetting 
the trim villages and lovely hills of my native state 
and country. Only with life slipping away so fast 
a question would rise now and then as to whether it 
was not a mistaken sense of duty which kept one 
away so long. 

When Labor Day dawned we started, little 
realizing that we were in for one of the hottest days of 
the summer. What with smoke and cinders, rattle 
and roar, jerk and bang, added to the heat, it was not 
one of our best trips. Still it was interesting to travel 
through the Berkshires once more by daylight. In 
every little river, pond and mountain pool people were 
bathing. Along the roads were picnic parties in the 
shade of trees or bushes. The motor roads were 
crowded with people out for the day or going home 
from vacation. Whenever I am tempted to say that 
we have too many holidays, I think of some of these 
family parties who have only Sundays and holidays 
for outings together. The happy faces of boys and 
girls “hiking,’”’ swimming, wading, lunching, playing 
ball, told us again that discomfort from heat is largely 
mental. 

Going against the stream of travel, we had plenty 
of room. We ran to make a connection in Albany, 
illogically taking the local instead of the express, 
gaining little time but saving the wait of an hour in a 
crowded station, and traveling by a more intimate, 
friendly, neighborhood type of train, with people 
coming and going, scraps of conversation coming in 
from every station platform, and a gray-haired con- 
ductor who knew everybody. He looked like a 
Presbyterian elder, but when he said it was “hot as 
h—] wherever the sun hit in” I knew he was no elder. 
There were eleven or twelve stops in forty-five miles, 
but there was golden-rod, or evening primroses, or 


*Situated in the town of Summit, Schoharie County, New 
York, in a hollow of the northern Catskills, at an elevation of 
1,500 feet, and surrounded by ridges and hills of from 2,000 to 
2,300 feet. 


buttercups and asters just outside our window at 
practically every station. Sometimes we stopped 
in the shade of a noble elm or maple. From every 
platform on the line there was something to see—the 
line of Helderbergs, the plain stretching away to 
Schenectady, a prosperous farm, an attractive village 
street, or the higher hills of Schoharie County. 

A night in Cobleskill, the largest village of the 
county, a morning marketing and shopping, a few 
practise drives with a new car my brother had bought 
to get my hand in, and we were off—up the main 
state road four miles to our turn, up the dirt road into 
the hills three miles to the very end of the valley. 
Those who pass our house do it at an angle approach- 
ing forty-five degrees. Perhaps an engineer might 
cal] it considerably less, but on the other hand I have 
known unfortunate motorists to call it considerably 
more. 

So often have we stocked up for such a trip, that 
we had about everything we needed. We had no 
dressing for the salad, but it was so fresh it needed 
none. The kitchen stove went to work as if it were 
used to it every day, and drew so merrily that the oil 
stove, after smoking disagreeably, fell to also, burn- 
ing with a beautiful blue flame. On the first night 
we usually light everything up so as to see what will 
work and what will not. 

But we missed something. After supper, sitting 
out on the porch to feel the cool breath of the coming 
night, we discovered what it was. Stony Creek was 
silent. There was not even a gurgle. In all the 
fifteen years that we have known the farm this has 


never happened before. Every one agrees that it . 


has been the driest summer in years. The leaves on 
the trees were thick and green, the forest-covered hills 
looked fresh and beautiful, but on our first walk we 
saw the effects of drought. There was a great scarcity 
of flowers. Many were dried on the stems. Berries 
were dried up on the bushes. The golden-rod was 
drooping and dying. Leaves of even tough weeds 
were curled up. Boggy places in the meadows were 
firm and hard. Many of the springs were dry. 
Farmers’ wells were dry too. 

We walked down Pasture Brook and up Stony 
Creek in the middle of the creek beds: to find a few 
flowers for the table, seeing from the inside the dense 
thickets which we had never explored, and finding 
white and purple asters blooming luxuriantly where 
the pitiless sun could not reach them. With these, 
Queen Anne’s lace, golden-rod, buttereups and dried 
grasses the Madame made the rooms beautiful. 
We try always to pick our flowers only from the list 
that “may be picked freely,” and we treat those that 
“may be picked sparingly” precisely like those that 
“may not be picked at all without danger of exter- 
mination.” We always take with us the list of the 
Wild Flower Preservation Society. 

Though not a drop of water was flowing through 
the farm, we followed Stony Creek up until we found a 
few deep pools and in one place a slight trickle of 
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water coming over the rocks. Here we found sur- 
vivors of the little trout with which public-spirited 
citizens working with the state have restocked the 
stream. The trout were from two to four inches 
long—beautiful little fellows, doomed to die unless 
rain came soon. 

Up in the woods on a neighbor’s farm there is a 
famous cold spring with water always 48 degrees F. 
This spring we found comparatively unaffected by 
the long drought. The only swampy land around 
was along the course of the rivulet that issues from it. 
Ferns and other plants that love water were growing 
thick and Juxuriant. 

Another vein of water too deep to be affected is 
the artesian well by our back door. It was sunk to 
a depth of sixty-seven feet in 1914, through five feet 
of soil, fifty feet of clay, and twelve feet of rock, and 
this dry summer is the greatest test it has ever had. 
Cold, pure, life-giving, it flows just as steadily as ever. 
No summer of continued rain ever made it flow faster. 
This blasting drought has not made it flow slower. 
Like men or trees whose roots are deep, this vein of 
water is not much affected by things on the surface. 

George, our neighbor, told us it was the worst 
drought he had ever known. A friend ‘down on the 
flats’’ sowed twenty bushels of oats and threshed only 
seventy. “He ought to have had three hundred,” 
said George. Another sowed thirty and got seventy- 
five. For fifty-three years the weather records in 
New York show that August is one of our wettest 
months. The rain fall has averaged four and a half 
inches. This year we have had only 1.45 inches. 
Reservoirs which supply the cities and villages of New 
York state are getting low. Some have reached 
the danger point. ‘Hot days like Labor Day,” the 
New York World remarked, “‘are nature’s little jokes. 
She delights to insert a bud-swelling thaw in January 
and to fill the April tulips with snow.”’ She likes to 
surprise people on Labor Day or even later when 
they think summer is gone. These surprises are the 
things that city people exclaim over, but the country 
people have a truer sense of the realities of the situa- 
tion and they talk about the drought. 

In the railroad station at Cobleskill where I had 
gone to write a telegram I overheard a conversation 
between the conductor of the “branch train’ and the 
station agent. ‘The water here’ (pumped from the 
creek), said the conductor, ‘‘is so dirty that we can 
hardly make steam with it. Coming out of Cherry 
Valley yesterday it just foamed up in the boiler and 
didn’t give us any head. Wehad to use borax and lost 
ten or twelve minutes on the grade. We’ll have to 
run a hose to a well and get one tank of water up there 
to mix with a tank down here.” 

In communities where people have had all the 
water they want simply by turning a faucet and who 
now find their supply curtailed or cut off, there is a 
new realization of what a good water supply means 
to man. 

Life is harder because of the extremes of weather, 
but it is much less monotonous. The drought is a 
great teacher. 

Not only have we missed the music of the brooks 
and our usual abundance of wild flowers and berries, 
we also have missed the birds. A friend summering 


in a beautiful valley of northern Pennsylvania wrote 
us September 2, ‘‘My bird concerts have given way to 
crickets and katys, a change which makes a lump in 
my throat.” 

We did not feel quite that way about it. Every 
night as we sat out we talked about our orchestra— 
crickets sawing away for dear life, and tree toads 
chiming in. The Jocusts worked only on the day 
shift. 

Not all the birds have gone, but the intense heat 
has driven them into the cool recesses of the hills. 
The great northern pileated passed near. George 
saw him and told us, but up to the present writing 
we have only heard him in the distance. The ery of 
a jay came down from the upper pasture now and then. 
On little walks we also heard his soft bell note. The 
crows made a noisy clamor every little while. The 
phoebe was fly-catching farther afield than usual. 
We also saw her little kinsman, the wood peewee, 
and often we had the love song of the black-capped 
chickadee. Just at nightfall we saw a flock of eight 
or ten robins, why in a flock we could not tell. We 
heard the bluebird, caught one fleeting glimpse of the 
catbird and had a few song and field sparrows about. 
The Madame saw the yellow-bellied sapsucker on a 
pear tree and I saw the Maryland yellow-throat under 
a raspberry bush. From up the creek we heard a 
strange note, often repeated, which sounded like a 
water bird. We wondered if a stray heron might be 
catching the last of the trout. We had a young bird 
with a big nose, as one of the children oncé described 
a grosbeak, and thought it might be the young rose- 
breast. A pigeon hawk flew around and around above 
us, fluttering his wings every moment or so and utter- 
ing his ery, unlike that of any other hawk. And a 
much larger hawk, fully as large as the red-tailed or 
red-shouldered, soared above the slopes of Cobble 
Mountain. Up in the high pastures, now growing up 
to young trees, I scared up a family of goldfinches, 
all in winter plumage. They let me come up close 
after they had lighted, and they were a beautiful 
picture swaying on thistles and other seed-bearing 
weeds, the sun striking full on their brilliant green 
color. 

At the farm we have to work harder in order to 
live, but we get the most complete rest. To have a 
fire we chop kindling and carry heavy armfuls of 
wood. To have water we take down the heavy bucket 
which catches the continual drip of our artesian well 
and carry it to the house. . To have ice we haul it 
from Cobleskill in our automobile and stagger with 
it to the ice box, after having toured the village to 
find the ice man, busy with his deliveries. To have 
fresh fruit we pick it ourselves. To have light for the 
night time we clean and fill lamps with oil and fasten 
candles in candlesticks. To have it sweet and clean 
about us we sweep and dust. To have peace from 
the hornets and wasps which live in the attics we arm 
ourselves and drive them out. To have hot dinners 
or cold salads for lunch we put things together and 
use our imaginations and call on all the cooking ex- 
perience we have had. All this is labor, but it also 
is rest. In an age where we live by pushing buttons 
and commanding the services of huge combinations 
of people, for people who live in cities life at a little 
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hill farm brings a change in living conditions so revolu- 
tionary that it completely takes one out of himself. 
It seems to stir the deeply hidden nerve cells in which 
are racial memories of the days when men lived close 
to the soil, and survived only by their strength, re- 
sourcefulness and skill. 

There are other ways in which the change has 
been complete. Between Tuesday and the Sunday 
on which these words are written we saw only eight 
vehicles go by. Undoubtedly others went by when 
we were afield, but they did not go by for us. Going 
up the steep hill we saw a motor truck carrying empty 
milk cans, another truck with building materia] and 
a motor car with a single man in it. Coming down 
we saw a two-horse team with a load of sawdust for 
a farmer’s ice house and a gentle old horse carrying 
his owner to Cobleskill. 

Nothing that we did was more restful than get- 
ting work started. Full fifteen years have passed 
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since we had had the buildings painted. That was 
begun. A roof was put on. Cellar walls were ex- 
amined and orders given to re-lay. Ditching was 
planned to carry water away from the walls in the 
future. ‘Jack Frost is a great heaver,’’ said the old 
veteran who looked things over for us. “‘Give him a 
little water near a wall and he’l!] put it out every time.” 
The man once found to fix the walls, we discovered 
he could fix the chimneys. Instead of patching 
chimneys, why not bring them down from the attics 
into the lower rooms and reduce our insurance pre- 
miums? So it was ordered. The man being there, 
why not lay that long deferred chimney for a fire- 
place? It seemed economy to doit. And if the mixer 
and men were on the spot why not make that much 
needed side porch of concrete? It would be another 
saving. 

Thus thriftily we made our plans and felt we had 
made a great saving. But the bills are not yet in. 


a Country Church 


Frederic Williams Perkins 


ey HIS last summer has brought an illuminating 
experience to me as chairman of the Com- 
mission on Chureh Architecture that I want 
to share with the readers of the Leader. The 
place was Round Pond, Maine, and the vision it 
afforded was that of the interior of the village church, 
in which Dr. John Smith Lowe has been the summer 
preacher, sharing with the local congregation the 
distilled essence of the pulpit of the Church of the 
Redemption in Boston. 

If this were primarily a “cruising” article, I 
should tell how Mrs. Perkins and I, on board the sea- 
going yacht ‘‘Norwega,”’ had made a trip one lovely 
July day from Thomaston, down historic St. George 
River, which Captain George Weymouth explored in 
1605, long before the Pilgrims had landed at Plym- 
outh (whose “‘stern and rock-bound coast” is mostly 
sand dunes and mud flats), then had run up through 
Friendship Harbor, home of the famous Friendship 
sloops built by Wilbur Morse, across the mouth of 
Medomak River, up through tortuous Lower Narrows, 
made narrower by a big rock on one side of which 
you are afloat but on the other aground, down Mus- 
congus Sound, and into a sheltered anchorage in 
Round Pond Harbor—all after (a long way after) the 
best style of Johannes. 7 It is not, however, of this 
that I am thinking, but of what I found when we 
went ashore and hunted up Dr. and Mrs. Lowe and 
were taken to the little brown church on the hill. 

On the outside it differed little from many 
another sea-coast village church whose spires have for 
generations been landmarks for sailormen making 
harbor, except that it was in excellent repair. Its 
appearance was evidently a matter of pride to some- 
body. But the inside was a revelation of artistic 
beauty—the beauty of simplicity, ecclesiastical fit- 
ness, fine esthetic taste, and fidelity to the historical 
traditions of rural New England. It was an archi- 
tectural “‘restoration’” that did more than restore, 
but rather fulfilled the latent, undeveloped possibili- 
ties of the original structure. It was a well-nigh 


perfect example of what a village church may be, 
true to type, no striving to imitate alien forms of 
architecture, with a touch of the austerity that ac- 
cords with the New England character at its best— 
“an anemone flowering on a granite cliff,” as Emerson 
has described it. 

Here are the old simple pews in ivory white with 
the dark-stained trim. The walls are a warm colonial 
yellow. The old lighting fixtures with the original 
lamps are retained, but now wired for electricity. 
The electric wall brackets are of colonial design. 
Most effective of all is the unobtrusive chancel treat- 
ment, with a simple paneled reredos behind the 
chaste mahogany communion table bearing a cross, 
and the dignified pulpit. On one side are an old- 
fashioned cabinet organ and the singers’ seats. It 
exhales an atmosphere of peace, meditation, and 
homely human fellowship. It retains and beautifies 
the spirit of the New England ‘meeting-house,” 
subtly transformed into a meeting place with God. 

All this is admirable in itself and worthy of com- 
ment. But what has remained uppermost in my 
mind is the illustration it affords of what is possible 
within the limits of the simple village church where 
artistic taste and a sense of religious values govern 
expenditure of money. Money has indeed been 
spent—and thereby hangs a tale. But it is not the 
money outlay that is significant. It is the clear 
recognition of the distinctive thing that a church 
should be, of the distinctive function, among other 
specialized human institutions, that it is intended to 
perform. In many a village church more money has 
been spent in pretentious ‘‘modern improvements” 
whose ugliness and religious unfitness ery aloud and 
spare not. The Round Pond church may serve as a 
model for many a parish that is not so fortunate as 
to have the generous benefactor who has made this 
thing of beauty possible, because the secret of it is 
in the soul and not the purse of the donor. Not the 
least part of the service which she has rendered is that 
of revealing the architectural possibilities of the simple 
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materials with which the average village parish has to 
work. 

The Round Pond church ought to be a kind of 
Exhibit A for Superintendent Manning’s Maine 
jurisdiction, especially when any of the parishes in 
that largely rural section are contemplating building 
a new church or remodeling an old one. And the 
Commission on Church Architecture is gratified to 
have one more convincing proof of its perennial 
gospel, that a church can have architectural distine- 
tion and ecclesiastical fitness without being an im- 
posing cathedral or even the National Memorial 
Church in Washington. It is the gospel preached by 
all the really great church architects, like Ralph 
Adams Cram or Bertram Goodhue or Charles Collens, 
and the Round Pond church is proof that it is true. 

And now for the story behind all this. The little 
brown church on the hill in Round Pond was built in 
1853 as a union village church after a custom not un- 
usual in Maine in those days. The meeting-house 
was owned in common by a group of representatives 
of various religious societies who agreed among them- 
selves as to when each should use it. From the be- 
ginning, however, the Universalist influence has 
predominated in Round Pond, and for many years 
the Universalist society has been the only one that 
has used the building, which is to-day for all practical 
purposes a Universalist church. Among the devoted 
members of those early days and all through the years 


The Uncle David 


March 20, 1928. 
Dear Jack: 

I have been laid up for a week and have had 
some time now to think of the problems brought up 
in your letter of the 14th ultimo. I see clearly that 
you will soon force me to fall back upon my theory of 
knowledge, if not indeed upon my theory of life. But 
before I do that, let me take your theory of infinity 
and your watch and see if we can not get some light 
there. 

When I was thirteen my father apprenticed me to 
a watchmaker. I worked at the bench for over six 
years, so you can realize that the inside of a watch 
is not unknown to me. _ I never really liked the trade 
and wept many times when I thought of the high 
school. This in passing. 

One of the traditions among watch and clock 
makers is that each cub apprentice should be initiated 
into the mysteries of horology in a fitting way and 
one long to be remembered. So an old clock is usually 
set before him, with the laconic remark: ‘““Take it 
apart and clean it.” 

Of course, I did not escape this ancient custom. 
Well, I looked the clock over: took off the hands and 
the face, unscrewed the bolts that hold the works 
in place, and then laid the works right side up on 
the bench and began to take the top plate off. No 
sooner had I lifted this plate off than with a terrifying 
buzz the works seemed to blow up and scatter all 
over the store. 

I had hardly adjusted myself to the shock before 
I heard the boss and the head jeweler burst out into 


since was Mrs. J. P. Webber, who died only a year ago 
this last July at the age of one hundred years. Her 
daughter grew up in Round Pond and received her 
religious training in the Universalist church there, 
and has always carried the welfare of the church and 
village close to her heart. There she met and mar- 
ried Lawrence Beecher Lewis. Their present home 
is in Reading, Mass., but they have built a beautiful 
summer home on the shore of Round Pond Harbor, 
which one entering the harbor from seaward at once 
notes. Like many a son and daughter of Maine, to 
whom the Pine Tree State is forever home however far 
they may wander, Mrs. Lewis felt that the old church 
and the childhood village were a sacred filial trust. 
In 1924, while her aged mother was still living to re- 
joice in the labor of love, Mr. and Mrs. Lewis took 
charge and met the cost of renovating the old church. 
Not only did they transform the church, but the next 
year they also contructed a commodious vestry and 
installed a furnace, blasting out the solid ledge on 


_ which the church stood to make room for these im- 
provements. 


There is a human quality about the whole. thing 
that is most appealing. The Round Pond church is 
more than an evidence of the cultivated taste and re- 
ligious spirit of Mr. and Mrs. Lewis. It perpetuates 
the revered memory of an aged mother. And it ex- 
presses a noble solicitude for the higher life of an old, 
historic New England town. 


Correspondence--- II 


uproarious laughter. While my knuckles were sorely 
scratched, my pride was also deeply hurt. But there 
was nothing for it but to gather up the various wheels 
and springs and escapement and then ask the boss to 
show me how to put them together again, after I had 
cleaned the several parts. Of course, the next time 
I knew enough to put iron clamps around the springs 
before releasing their energy. 

Now let us suppose that when the works of this 
clock flew all over the place there was nothing else in 
the store, and that it was a revolving ball, giving the 
parts a chance to get together again into the right 
order so that good time-keeping would result. How 
much rolling and tumbling would it take before such 
a desirable result could be attained? Do you think 
infinity would be long enough? Is it not clear that 
the parts of themselves never would get together into 
an operating mechanism? Or suppose that Jimmy, 
who is going on two years, were let into the store. 
Would he find a way to put the works together again? 
We know that his mentality is still too feeble for such 
aproblem. He would be all puzzlement. 

Newton’s law was exemplified when the several 
parts shot up into the air and over the floor. But the 
ceiling, the walls and gravity soon put a quietus on 
the wheels and springs. 

In my revolving store I am willing to eliminate 
gravity for the sake of the argument. Will the parts 
then fashion themselves into a clock, given endless 
time? Or let us suppose that the store and the earth 
disappeared the moment the explosion occurred, and 
the various parts whirled off into space. 
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This joke was played on me almost fifty years 
ago. Would these parts soon be celebrating their re- 
union? Or do you think fifty years too short a time? 
Do you care to fall back on infinity? 

No, we need something else, something greater 
than wheels or plates or the power in clock springs to 
make a clock or to put it together again after it has 
rampaged through the store, and that something is 
creative mind. 

So with the theory that primordial protons and 
electrons let loose upon space will, without guidance, 
eventuate into an orderly universe, if you but give 
them time enough. 

How long do you think they would “dance,” be- 
fore they burned themselves out? How did it come 
that these centers of electricity were fortunate enough 
to find their places in the cosmic scheme before using 
up their energy? I confess that the theory of infinity 
makes a tremendous strain on my credulity, although 
there was a time in my youth when it seemed ade- 
quate to explain the world. One certainly could never 
feel at home in such aworld, for infinity might resolve 
it into its original elements again. 

Suppose that this did happen. What are the 
chances that the primordial points of energy would 
again assemble themselves into this lovable old world 
with its interesting men and women and children? 
I wouldn’t bet a continental on it. 

No, we need clock makers and a maker of heaven 
and earth. 

Now that we have provided a clock maker to put 
our works together again, let me return to the question 
of the origin of things. I confess that this has been 
too much for me whenever I gave it serious thought, so 
I have fallen back upon a theory of knowledge which 
satisfies me, at least, although it may not be so com- 
forting to you. 

Let me try to make myself clear. For example: 
You are interested in gymnastics and have many 
“firsts” to your credit. But you know that however 
much you may train you never can pole vault twenty 
feet. Nor is it likely that any one will ever do so 
marvelous a stunt. Should it ever be done, then let 
us take twenty-five feet for our illustration. Why 
can’t you vault any height you desire? Because man 
is held down by the weight of his body to certain 
limits. Yes, he is free to jump off the earth for a 
moment, but he comes right back again. By using a 
stick he gets sixteen feet away, but see him return. 
By using an airship he can get 30,000 feet away, but 
not for long. No one as yet has climbed to the top 
of Mt. Everest and lived to tell the tale. Some day 
morale may make it possible, but it about measures 
human endurance as fixed by the laws of nature, 
or by the Creator who works according to the laws 
of nature, a better way of stating the matter. 

In asimilar way my power to reason is held within 
certain limits. Just as the clock is limited to do cer- 
tain things, namely, to indicate the passing of time, 


to strike the hour, to picture the phases of the moon, ° 


perhaps, so am I limited by my maker in my power to 
reason out everything. One of the boundaries that I 
can not passis to conceive the origin of things. But I 
can conceive of an all wise being, whom I call God, 
creating me with a glorious undying desire to search 
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out truth, yet limiting my ability in many direc- 
tions to fathom mysteries. 

The white rats that the behaviorists experiment 
with may have a dim notion of what is going on, but 
doubtless have difficulty in explaining the lofty pur- 
poses of the captors who hope through them to find 
out what man’s life should be. 

The quest of truth grows more and more exciting 
with the years. Profound statements become simple. 
The maze becomes a street of light; the labyrinth a 
cozy haven of refuge. But if all truth were resolved 
into simple elements, life would be about as interesting 
as the multiplication table after you have mastered it. 
The man most interesting to you is the one in whom 
you discover new facets and beauties of character. 
The boy whom you have passed intellectually no 
longer interests you unless he has something besides 
intellect to hold you. A mind that had all knowledge 
and understood everything would not find itself 
entirely unbearable provided others were less “for- 
tunate,”’ but if every one were infinite in ability and 
understanding, life would soon grow intolerable, with 
nothing to learn, nothing to do, no one to serve, no 
one to love. 

You agree with me that the human mind can not 
conceive of a beginning. My belief is that God so 
limited me and you, at least for earthly existence, that 
we might have the joy of growth, of gradually enter- 
ing into mysteries, of looking with open-eyed delight 
at the marvels of creation and of helping to build up 
the kingdom of heaven. 

Many things fail us here, Jack. Ambition, . 
wealth, desire, shall fail; but the quest for truth and 
love, these two are eternal. 

I am not surprised that students reject dogmas 

of theology that conflict with the findings of science. 
What is true in science can not be false in theology. 
I have seen much that was once considered true in 
theology pass away; but I have also seen many a 
theory of science pass into the limbo of forgotten 
things. Both have their false Messiahs and some few 
true Messiahs who advance us along the paths of love 
and truth. I may sometime write you about this. 
But to-night I want to add this thought. I am not 
surprised that students do not always accept the gos- 
pel, the “good news’ that the Creator is a loving 
father. It seems too good to be true. But when I 
see what men and women will do for love, I can be- 
lieve it. 
Do you know the story of Steinmetz’s birth? 
His mother was told by her doctor that when her 
child came, either she or her long expected baby would 
have to die; and she chose the martyr’s part. She so 
loved her unborn child that she freely gave up her 
own life that he might live. Could anything surpass 
this sacrifice? It was the memory of this great love 
that made Steinmetz feel he had a duty to fulfil so 
that his mother’s sacrifice should not have been made 
in vain. So is the love of God. So was the love of 
Jesus who knew God’s mind better than did any one 
else that ever lived. 

Reflect on this story, told by Charles P. Stein- 
metz himself with a heart full of gratitude. Then ask 
yourself if electrons and infinity and chance can explain 
the mother’s sacrifice or the son’s mentality. She 
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was a genius in love as he was a genius in science, or 
truth. The madonna approached the divine; the 
crippled son approached the Creator in mind. A 
loving, all-wise, all-powerful Father explains this all, 
but primordial energy itself leaves me groping in the 
dark. 

Whence came that noble mother’s fortitude, that 
brilliant son’s superlative intellect? Star dust does 
not explain them, but He does that fashions sidereal 
systems out of star dust and creates men in His own 
spiritual image. He satisfies me in sickness and in 
health, in poverty and in riches, in my endless search 
for truth and my deathless desire for love—starting 
from “scratch” and ever moving forward, that is the 
life eternal. 

Yours sincerely, 
Uncle David. 


April 16, 1928. 
Dear Uncle David: 

Your last letter was so full of interesting inter- 
pretations of your observations of life’s mysteries that 
I have had to take considerable time to stand away 
from it and get the perspective. During my recent 
trip through various industrial centers of the Middle 
West (with the senior engineers) I was reminded of 
our correspondence by an afternoon’s visit to the 
Western Clock Company at La Salle, Illinois. I saw 
deft-fingered girls assembling alarm clocks in whole- 
sale fashion. Each girl could put over two hundred 
clocks together in a day and not feel over-worked. 
And here I am still struggling with mine! 

As to your analogy of the clock parts being 
tumbled in a rotating ball—I think it would be absurd 
to think that they would ever assemble themselves 
into a clock again even in an infinite length of time. 
But I dare say that something equally as interesting 
would happen within that rotating ball in an infinity 
of time. However, my use of the term infinity was 
merely in the light of an answer to the problem of 
creation. I think it much more simple, and equally 
as complete as the Genesis version, to think that 
matter always has existed but merely changes form 
as time goes on, all natural processes taking place so 
that the free energy of the system is continually de- 
creasing. I think it must be admitted that Be- 
haviorism is making wonderful progress in the explana- 
tion of our universe and all that is in it on a basis of 
observed facts and without the supernatural element. 

I do not refer to the Watsonian Behaviorism or 
any of the thousand-and-one particular brands of 
Behaviorism, but to that fundamental method of 
mechanistic approach to all problems. 

Professor S. of our own psychology department 
is working now on a book dealing with religion and 
behaviorism. He has some very novel and brilliant 
ideas on this subject. He recently declared in an 
article in the student paper here that if ministers were 
Behaviorists they could perform their functions to 
much better advantage and that religion would be 
much more useful. 

I gather from your theory of knowledge that you 
are not convinced that there is a God, but that you 
are an agnostic. For you show that man’s ability to 
perceive is limited and that there are some things 


which he can never know. I further interpret your 
theory to mean that in spite of the fact that the exist- 
ence, omnipotence, and benevolence of God can not 
be proved, you nevertheless feel that the hypothesis 
that God exists, and is the Good Father of us all, is 
perhaps the best explanation or means of adjustment 
that your philosophy can present. _ 

It seems very logical to me that we should all 
admit that we do not know the Ultimate Truth, if there 
be an Ultimate (my apologies to Einstein), and that 
we should all further admit that it is up to the in- 
dividual to make his own adjustment with his en- 
vironment. 

Granting these two premises then, may I present 
my means of adjustment in the form of a brief sketch 
made hastily (for my philosophy is in a great state of 
flux and must be photographed at 1-100 of a second 
on a bright day to prevent blurring). 

First: If there is a God, He acts outside the realm 
of science, because all scientific calculations are made 
without taking into account any supernatural element 
of will. That is, every time you touch a match to dry 
gunpowder in the presence of oxygen there will be 
rapid combustion and you can depend on that., You 
do not have to consider whether or not God wants it 
to explode. 

Secondly: In so far as my learning permits I shall 
base my actions and decisions on my observations 
and calculations and not on any blind faith in the 
goodness of God. In other words, I would not point 
a gun at my head and pull the trigger thinking that if 
God wanted me to live He would preserve my life. 

Thirdly: In spite of the fact that I am in sympathy 
with the mechanistic theory of Behaviorism and be- 


lieve that fear, rage, love, and thought are merely 


electrochemical phenomena, I realize the power and 
the function of these things. For instance, I believe 
that I love my mother and father as devoutly as any 
son can love those who have made great sacrifices for 
him. I think that love and friendship are the great- 
est things in life, and to this end of making friends and 
of being loved and capable of loving I am willing 
to do many things. It is this desire for happiness that 
makes me strive to be known as an honest, dependable, 
pleasing fellow. It is this same desire that keeps me 
from accumulating things for myself without con- 
sideration for others. 

It is no faith in God or fear of Hell that stays my 
hand when I am tempted to sin, it is my greater de- 
sire for happiness on this earth found in the confidence 
and love of my friends. 

This may seem a shallow and worthless, empty 
philosophy to you, Uncle David, but I swear that to 
me it is powerful, it has teeth init. I say very little 
to my friends about this philosophy for fear that they 
will jump to the conclusion that I am without morals. 
or principles of any kind. But I do not see why the 
mere absence of a Divine Being in this structure of 
belief renders it objectionable. I am guided largely 
by those principles which are attributed to one Jesus 
of Nazareth because they are the best basis of social 
adjustment, and not because some supernatural spook 
said “Thou shalt not.” 

Your loving nephew, 
Jack. 
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I Believe in Man‘* 


A Refutation of Contemporary Skepticism 
Norman D. Fletcher 


It was Calvinism that molded the Puritan tradi- 
tion, and with the desertion of it in favor of a dogma 
that expounded an easy optimistic faith in the inherent 
goodness of mankind the moral features of New England 
suffered a sea-change. Instead of Jonathan Edwards, 
that curious religious sadist, bellowing that God 
would make blood squirt out of sinners, that he would 
hold them over the mouth of hell as one holds a spider 
over a fire, the gentler William Ellery Channing soothed 
his circumspect congregation with fairer aspects. 
(“Nathaniel Hawthorne, A Study in Solitude,’’ Herbert 
Gorman.) 

I’m so tired of all the rubbish about the higher life 
and moral] and intellectual progress and living for ideals 
and all the rest of it. It all leads to death. Christians 
and moralists, cultured esthetes and bright young 
scientists—al]] the poor little human frogs, just going 
pop, ceasing to be anything but the fragments of a little 
frog, decaying fragments at that. The whole thing’s 
a huge stupidity, a huge disgusting lie. (Aldous Huxley 
as quoted by Edith Hamilton in Atlantic Monthly, May, 
1929.) 

Distrusting its thought, despising its passions, 
realizing its impotent unimportance in the universe, 
(mankind) can tell itself no stories except those which 
make it still more acutely aware of its trivial miseries. 
(Joseph Wood Krutch.) 


mm NE of the menacing tendencies of to-day, 
Yl menacing to our peace of mind, menacing to 
human happiness, and thus menacing to our 
civilization itself—for an ultimately unhappy 


civilization can not survive—is a certain skepticism. 


about human life, a certain scoffing at the idea sacred 
to religious liberals of the divinity of man, the sanctity 
of human life, the sacredness of human personality. 
This skepticism has quite unconsciously swept in 
upon us during the last decade. 

At first, when we found this menacing demon in 
our minds we supposed he had crept in there to get 
away from the enormities of the war. “C’est la querre”’ 
was the shout of every one ten years ago whenever a 
cause was needed to explain the existence of an effect. 
Hence we said: It is the war, with its bruta] slaughter 
of millions on the field of battle and its wholesale 
drowning of thousands from off the ships on the high 
seas, that has caused us to think so little of human 
life and to regard man as next to nothing at all. Itis 
one of the intense convictions of my lfe that you 
can’t treat a man as if he were nothing and maintain 
your idea he is something at the same time. But ten 
years and more have passed since the war and this 
demon skepticism shows no sign of vacating the na- 
tiona] mind. It would seem that if this skepticism is 
a war reaction we ought, after ten years of peace, to 
be ready for another reaction carrying us pendulum 
like to the other extreme. Such, if I discern the times 
with any accuracy, is not the case. This leads me to 
believe that this skepticism with regard to man is no 
mere reaction from the devastations of a war period, 


*Address to the graduating class of the Theological School 
of St. Lawrence University at Commencement last June. 


but is a far more subtle psychological condition arising 
from more than one source and thus the effect of more 
than one cause. 

If I read the history of America aright, our an- 
cestors believed implicitly in man. In 1926, when 
we were engaged in the sesqui-centennia] celebration 
of the signing of the Declaration of Independence, I 
had occasion to turn again to my history books and 
biographies of the early American patriots in prepara- 
tion for a series of addresses on the subject, “150 
Years of American Freedom.’”’ I remember that I 
then rediscovered, what I discovered in the first place 
in my studies on this beloved campus but a few years 
ago, that our ancestors had a high regard for man. 
The divinity of man we liberals prate about the 
patriots might not all have accepted as a theological 
doctrine, but they certainly accepted it in a practical 
way by writing it forever into that glorious document 
revered by us all, the Declaration of Independence. 
To be sure this was due somewhat to the philosophy, 
political and otherwise, of that extreme and rather 
sentimental philosopher, Jean Jacques Rousseau. 
But I believe this faith in man arose from no mere 
gullible acceptance of a continental philosophy, but 
was rather a belief in their sturdy minds wrought to 
the white heat of conviction by their common la- 
bors, and common aspirations, and common suftfer- 
ings in this then poor country upon the frontiers of 
civilization. 

One hundred and fifty years and more have passed 
and we are rich and fat and somewhat gouty. Rich- 
ness, excessive avoirdupois and gout do not lend them- 
selves to over-frequent idealism. Hence to-day we 
find our earliest national idealisms waning. Of 
nothing is this more true than of faithin man. Our 
contemporary literature is saturated with a cynical 
skepticism, particularly in regard to man. I have 
prefaced my address by three concrete illustrations 
of this from three present-day books. I might have 
cited as many more with equal ease for the reason that 
this skepticism is almost everywhere to be found. 
This skepticism has also spread to those who happily 
do not write. It comes to the surface of many a 
conversation. Put not your trust in man, they say. 
Like a horse, he is a vain thing for safety! He is by 
no means to be considered as of such worth as the 
sentimental poets and loquacious preachers would 
have you believe. 

Now the genius of the liberal church, if I mistake 
not, is to be found not in any idea of God it may have, 
though such an idea is of course important, but in its 
idea of man. From the days of Channing, Murray, 
Hosea Ballou and Theodore Parker, liberalism has 
been essentially a humanitarian protest, an earnest 
endeavor to lift our conception of man and our prac- 
tises toward him. This prevalent skepticism then 
is aimed directly at the very genius of our religion, 
and the very foundations of our church. It is not 
that I am opposed to criticism or even to skepticism 
per se. Plato says that “the life without criticism is 
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not worthy to be lived.”” But let criticism and skepti- 
cism be based on fact, on profound understanding, 
not superficial observation. The present popular 
skepticism about man is superficial in the extreme, 
as I hope I shall be able to show. 

I believe this contemporary skepticism arises 
first and foremost not from any reflection upon the 
facts and theories of modern science and philosophy, 
but from meditating upon certain disturbing facts of 
every-day experience. The experiences we have in 
our every-day world are far more immediate in our 
thinking—at least in the thinking of the laymen— 
than studies in either science or philosophy. Thus 
it has been my observation, as doubtless it has been 
yours, that our modern world is not built and con- 
ducted upon a recognition of the value of human life 
or the dignity of man. I feel certain that if Thomas 
Jefferson were to come back to earth to-day, and to 
America in particular, he would be impressed and 
probably horrified by the estimation we put upon 
man, for example, in both urban and industrial Jife. 
He would see that while his doctrines of the rights of 
man, and his particular right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness, are thought to be good in theory 
and much is made of them by politicians and other 
orators, they are violated again and again in practise 
by the very nature of modern civilization. 

City life by its mass concentration, by the simple 
fact that it herds thousands and even millions of 
people together within a hitherto unimaginably small 
area, inevitably reduces our estimation of the value of 
the individual. An individual is somehow less of an 
individual to himself, indubitably less to others, when 
he is in a crowded New York subway than when he is 
walking along the comparatively quiet thoroughfare 
of a northern New York town! Nor can there be 
a very high regard for man in an industrial system 
which in America alone grinds up in its wheels annual- 
ly a number of human beings equal to the number of 
American soldiers who suffered death in the recent 
war. Seventy-five thousand individuals are slaugh- 
tered every year in American industry alone, to say 


nothing of the hundreds of thousands who suffer from - 


occupational diseases. What wonder, then, in the 
face of such an actual disregard for human beings, that 
we grow skeptical about the conceptions of the di- 
vinity of man and the value of human life! It is, let 
me repeat, an intense conviction of mine that you 
can’t treat a man as if he were nothing and maintain 
your idea that he is something at the same time. Our 
contemporary skepticism bears out the accuracy of 
this observation. What wonder, then, that our poets 
like Lawrence Binyon express their doubts about the 
wisdom of what man is doing: 

Hearken to the hammers, endlessly hammering, 

The din of wheels, the drone of wheels, the furnaces 

Panting, where man as in a demon-palace toils 

To forge the giant creatures of his brain. 


Deafened with hammers, inebriate with sound 
Of the powers he has raised out of their jealous lair, 
He has fever within him, he becomes dizzy, 

And craves, and knows not whither he is bound. 


Shall he attain God-like felicity of ease, 
Supreme articulate voice of nature’s striving, 


Or builds he a vast prison for himself, a slave 
With iron of his own strong forging crowned? 
And thinking of primitive man, what wonder that in 
the face of our machine age with its terrible cities of 
smoke and steel, Laurence Binyon closes his poem 
with the skeptical question: 

Full of fears he was then, shadowed with helpless need 

To propitiate Powers that threatened each footstep. 

Has he escaped from those old terrors, to be prey 

Of fears more terrible because less blind? 

Now this skepticism arising out of our every-day 
experience with what we choose to call modern civiliz- 
ation I find the most difficult of all the contemporary 
skepticisms to refute. I find it difficult to refute, let 
me confess, because I accept this skepticism myself. 
The doubts and fears Laurence Binyon expresses so 
incisively are emphatically a part of my own mental 
and spiritual make-up. They haunt me again and 
again like some half-remembered superstition of 
childhood. I rarely spend a day in one of our great 
cities (nwmerically great at least), or go into one of our 
vast mills or factories, that I am not besieged with 
these skeptical fears, fears that have some justifica- 
tion. 

There is, however, another side of the picture. 
I think it is about time to look at the other side, lest 
we become too hopelessly disillusioned. It is, I think, 
one of the functions of the liberal ministry not only 
to scourge people from complacency but mercifully 
to save them from hopeless disillusionment. If we 
are to perform this function, and he must be obtuse 
indeed who does not see that such a performance is an 
immediate necessity, we must remember that in the 
same civilization in which are built these urban 
enormities, these industrial monstrosities tending to 
lower our value of human life, we have much by way 
of the introduction of labor-saving and safety devices, 
recreational facilities, and the shorter working day. 
When you look at our modern factory worker bending 
over his work amid the whirring wheels and you grow 
skeptical as to the direction in which we are moving, 
take a look at Millet’s painting, and then read Mark- 
ham’s “Man with the Hoe.” Surely, if our modern 
industrial civilization is no better than the older 
agricultural civilization, it is no worse. 

I am not endeavoring to fill your minds with a 
lazy optimism. Our modern age does present many 
a vexatious problem. But let not these problems 
cause us to grow skeptical of man himself. We may 
be skeptical if we will about modern civilization— 
though with all its faults I love it still—but we must 
not fall into the popular error of transferring that 
skepticism to man himself. Non sequitur, as you 
would say in your class in logic. Simply because 
modern civilization with its mass herding, mass pro- 
duction, mass thinking, tends to merge the individual 
in the mass, it does not therefore follow that we must 
have a lower regard for the individual so merged. I 
allow “may,’’ but I will not tolerate ‘‘must.” Cer- 
tainly if we make this error we can never begin to 
solve the multitudinous problems of our time. 
Without faith in man we are doomed to become victim 
to the worst aspects of modern urban and industrial 
life. Can you not see how strategic a position re- 
ligious liberalism occupies in the modern world? 
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Another cause of skepticism inherent in every- 
day experience is a certain reflection upon some of the 
gross immoralities of our time and some of the open 
crimes of our large cities. Thus we are likely to 
say when we read the newspapers and novels and 
see the plays and motion pictures setting forth the 
morals of to-day: ‘““What vicious creatures we really 
are! How the nature of our civilization seems to 
bring the worst in man to the surface! How utterly 
immoral we moderns are! The world is going to the 
dogs because the practises of man are not superior to 
those of the barnyard.” One finds this skepticism on 
the lips of many people to-day, especially those who 
pride themselves upon their critical faculties! 

But I do not think our newspapers, novels, and 
theaters are altogether reliable sources of information 
in this regard. What constitutes news is a question 
peculiarly answered by the average newspaper. Ifa 
man becomes a saint that is not news. Let him be- 
come a sinner in one manner or another and the news- 
papers sit up and take notice of him. Let a man 
murder his wife and shoot one or two of his children 
for good measure, and he will discover the reporters 
of the Associated Press at his front door, back door, 
and peering in the windows. Let one of our citizens 
become involved in oil scandals, let him refuse to tell 
the dearly beloved Senators at Washington anything 
about it, and when he emerges from his limousine to 
begin his jail sentence he will discover any number of 
photographers ready to take his picture, and any 
number of reporters ready to ask him what he antici- 
pates for breakfast, luncheon and dinner, and how he 
prefers to earn his living in his new habitat. We must 
beware, therefore, lest we lose our perspective in 
reading those papers which make the most of crime 
and which spend column after column in presenting 
to the public the intimate trivialities of duly recog- 
nized criminals. 

Nor are our novels and plays invariably accurate 
presentations of the moral status quo. Our novels 
and plays, and particularly our movies, have an ap- 
parent tendency to play into the hands of those 
morbid people who love to see the characters of a 
play or novel do things they would not dare do them- 
selves. We must beware lest we make the error of 
thinking that the morals of the novel and theater are 
the morals of the rank and file. I protest vehemently 
against this ‘open conspiracy,” as Mr. Wells would 
call it, to make a rake of the average person in this 
country. My observation tells me otherwise. I 
protest also the consequent skepticism concerning the 
morals of the millions of good, sound, trustworthy 
people of America. 

Skepticism, unfortunately, does not end with 
that which arises from our reflections upon every-day 
observations, but comes as well from our thinking 
about the facts discovered by and the theories pro- 
pounded by modern science. Here perhaps we have 
the most powerful source of all the skepticism of our 
times. Ido not think the skepticisms from this source 
came directly from the laboratories of our great 
scientists, but rather from the minds of a lesser breed 
of people we may call with considerable justice pseudo- 
scientists, 7. e., those who draw extravagant con- 
clusions from the premises of the real scientists, and 


from those of a still lesser breed who allow themselves 
to be bowled over by these extreme interpretations. 
I can not indicate all the sources of this pseudo- 
scientific skepticism, but a few illustrations will be 
sufficient to make clear what I mean. 

The findings of modern astronomy have dis- 
turbed not a little not only our conception of the 
universe, but moreover our conception of our rela- 
tion to the universe. Up until comparatively recent 
years man has been somewhat conceited in his idea 
of his own importance to the universe. He has be- 
lieved that everything has been created for his pleas- 
ure and purposes. The sun shines to make things 
grow to feed him. The flowers blossom to delight his 
esthetic taste, and the moon and stars shine in the 
night sky to call upon his innate poetry and romance 
and to assist him in his sentimental procedures. 
Such an egocentric conception was perhaps natural, 
but since the days of Copernicus has been proved not 
to be scientific. The layman has in fact gone on in 
his thinking about himself and the universe as if 
this noted astronomer never lived. 

But modern astronomy, particularly the as- 
tronomy of the last quarter of a century, has con- 
siderably reduced our feeling of importance. No 
Jonger can any intelligent person look upon the stars 
and think they shine for man’s benefit alone. If 
nothing more, the discovery of distance has almost 
completely overwhelmed us. I have never forgotten 
an assertion made by Professor Moulton of Chicago 
University in a series of lectures over the radio two 
or three winters ago. Professor Moulton said in the 
course of his lecture that if we were to try to measure 
our galaxy we would find that it measures one way the 
distance light travels in 20,000 years, and the other 
way the distance light travels in 200,000 years. Now 
when you bear in mind that light travels approximate- 
ly 186,000 miles per second you can see how utterly 
stupendous a thing the universe is. Such immensi- 
ties outreach our imaginations. We live in no such 
egocentric universe as that in which the writers of 
the Old Testament believed; and if they could say 
with awe, we can say with a greater awe: 

When I consider thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, 

The moon and stars which thou hast ordained, 

What is man that thou art mindful of him, 

Or the son of man that thou visitest him? 

Consequently many are asking skeptically: What 
indeed is mere man in the face of this? What is he 
but an infinitesimal grain of sand on an infinite 
desert? 

To draw from such astronomical findings any 
such idea of man’s utter unimportance, his total 
uselessness, is to misuse the facts, to lose all sense of 
perspective. This is not to deny that modern as- 
tronomy may be a salutary influence on those who 
have an overbearing sense of their own importance. 
But after all we must remember that it is man himself 


who has discovered these facts of astronomy. It is 
man himself who invented the telescope. It is man 
himself who has built our great observatories. It is 


the ever-expanding mind of man which has reached out 
into the surrounding mystery, brought some of it to 
earth, and described it and to a degree explained it. 
And what has mere space to do with the problem? 
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Space is nothing though it be “light years” in extent. 
What is 7m the space is everything. In comparison 
to the magnitude of astronomic space man may be an 
infinitesimal grain of sand. But what a grain of 
sand! What a mind that grain of sand has, that more 
and more it can and does penetrate its environment, 
discover, describe, and explain it! 

The findings of evolution seem also to make 
some skeptical. It is rarely recognized that just as a 
true interpretation of evolution is inimical to funda- 
mentalism so is a false interpretation inimical to 
liberalism. The false interpretation runs something 
after this fashion: We have thought of man as the 
child of God. We have believed heretofore in the 
divinity of man. 


Trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God who is our home. 


But we can no longer accept any such naive idea as 
this. (Naive is the skeptic’s favorite word.) Evo- 
lution has taught us that we came from the lower 
animals. ‘Trailing fierce passions do we come from 
the jungle which is our home. This is what Words- 
worth would write were he alive to-day and modern. 
Instead of being sons and daughters of God, we are 
the children of brutes. Instead of being divine, we 
are animals and nothing more. 

There can be no question that evolution must 
change considerably our idea of the beginnings of 
things and the emergence of man from the process. 
A special, highly differentiated creation of man is 
hardly tenable. It must be admitted, however, and 
_ is freely admitted by the most ardent student of 
evolution, that the emergence of mind and personality 
is not yet explained. It is fairly certain that in mind 
‘we have something more than a mere combination of 
the chemicals of flesh and blood. 

Again, we must remember that the evolutionary 
process on the whole has been an ascent, not a descent, 
and what stands at the top of the ladder can not be 
judged adequately by what it was when it began at 
the bottom. In other words, it is a gross error to 
judge man by his origins. Some human beings, to be 
sure, may act at times in such a manner as to be 
reminiscent of the monkey swinging from the tree or 
the tiger pouncing upon his prey. But no one in his 
right mind would therefore call man a monkey or a 
tiger. The plain fact is that as far as we know per- 
sonality stands at the top of the evolutionary process, 
and, as Professor Thomson has reminded us, person- 
ality has come at last to grasp and understand some- 
thing of the age-long process up through which it has 
come. Such a personality is something more than 
mere animal. 

Modern behavioristic psychology has added its 
bit to contemporary skepticism about man. You 
are doubtless quite familiar with this particular school 
and probably with the popular, rather extreme inter- 
pretation of it that can be purchased at any book 
store. Behavioristic psychology without doubt has 
its contribution to make to psychology proper, but if a 
mere layman in such matters may be allowed an 
opinion, it seems to me some of the behaviorists are 
making the error of thinking you can test mind in the 
psychological laboratory as definitely as you can test 


an acid in the chemical laboratory. Such, as Pro- 
fessor Hutcheon emphatically reminds us, is not the 
case. Mind must be examined, says Professor Hutch- 
eon, and our common sense concurs, as it normally 
functions in the every-day experience of living, not 
as it is somewhat consciously isolated in the laboratory. 
Some of our psychologists, particularly their inter- 
preters, are given to the error of ovér-simplification. 
You have not explained the mind of a Shakespeare 
when you have noted how it acts and reacts to certain 
stimuli in terms of the nervous system. Carlyle’s 
“Essay on Burns” is not adequately accounted for 
by noting what the revered Scotchman had for break- 
fast. Just how the food we put into our stomachs is 
emitted from our brains in fine-spun thoughts is not 
altogether clear. Such an over-simplified view of man 
is akin to the attempts of some of our scholars in the 
field of religion to account for the modern religious 
man by studying the religion of primitive man! 

These are but a few of the false interpretations of 
modern science that have lent themselves to our in- 
creasing skepticism about man. The woods are full 
of these pseudo-scientists who interpret in extreme 
fashion the facts and theories of the real scientists. 
When all is said and done there are certain limits 
to science which the great scientists are quite willing 
to admit. I think it is pretty much agreed that in 
“life,” whatever that may be, we have something that 
can not be put into the crucible, explained by origins, 
or reduced to a formula. Especially is this so with 
what we have come to call human life. 

This skepticism of our time with regard to man, 
as it arises both from an observation of certain aspects 
of every-day life and the facts and theories of modern 
science, is of serious portent. I have by no means com- 
pletely refuted it as the ambitious subject title of my 
address would seem to promise. I do hope, however, 
that I have shown that this skepticism is not alto- 
gether on solid ground. Heaven help us liberals if we 
throw overboard our belief in the dignity of human 
nature and the divinity of man. This would be, 
like Esau, to sell our birthright for a mere mess of pot- 
tage. We have outgrown the idea that man is utterly 
sinful because his illustrious ancestor accepted the 
apple from the enticing Eve. Shall we go back to 
the same idea, viz., that he is useless, an animal, in- 
capable of any high degree of ethical accomplishment, 
because of the deductions of the pseudo-scientists? 
What is the difference in practical effect whether we 
accept the ideas of the dogmatic theologians of the 
past or the pseudo-scientists of to-day? This much 
is clear: if we accept this popular skepticism we shall 
be much worse off than our ancestors. The old 
orthodoxy had a way out: a Saviour dying on the 
cross redeeming sinful mankind with his own blood. 
We have no such convenient way out, and would 
therefore be doomed to believe in man as a glorified 
animal. 

I count it, then, the sublime task of the Liberal 
Church, and your immediate task as you enter its 
ministry, to dispel this skepticism, to maintain with 
insistent reason that the belief in the divinity of man 
is a pragmatic necessity as well as a sublime faith, to 
say again with Stanton Coit in his “Psalm of Con- 
fidence” that, though man began in lowliness, though he 
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bears along with him the vestigial remains of this 
lowliness, though too often he has returned to the 
brute, to brute greed, brute envy, brute selfishness, 
and like a brute has preyed upon his fellow man, lift- 
ing his hands against him in bloody battle—yet has 
he had his moments of high divinity that have lifted 
him to the heights of love and heroism, sacrifice and 
brotherhood. 

Therefore, great though thy shortcomings, manifold though 

thy failures, wicked though thy crimes: 
I will not despair, O Spirit of Man! 


Thou canst not forever deny the God that is within thee, nor 
turn thy back upon the Ideal. 

Though thou destroyest fairest hopes yet shall they live 
again. 

Though thou returnest to the level of the beast thou shalt arise 
to the heights of thy Divine Humanity. 

For the Spirit of Man breathes the untiring purpose of the 
Living God and to the fulfilment of that purpose the whole 
creation moves. 


Such is our immediate task. The man or the woman 
who can do it effectively the world needs. 


What Was the Unitarian “Issue in the West?” 
J. T. Sunderland 


AM in receipt of a letter from a scholar who 
gives me the interesting information that for 
some time past he has been gathering material 
for a life of the Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, a 

man whose character was so unique and strong and 
whose public career was so important that I have long 
hoped for a biography of him from some competent 
person. For fully fifty years he impressed himself 
strongly on the Unitarianism of the West—perhaps 
more strongly than any other man. I count it one of 
the greatest satisfactions of my own life that I was 
privileged to enjoy intimate acquaintance with him 
during all those years, and to work and co-operate 
with him in a hundred things and ways. The only 
matter on which I ever seriously differed with him 
was what is known as “The Issue in the West.” 

It is well known that Mr. Jones was intimately 
connected with that much discussed and somewhat 
important event or episode in Western Unitarian 
history. The gentleman who proposes to write his 
life tells me that in collecting data on that subject he 
finds me again and again referred to as the writer of 
the pamphlet which precipitated the discussion of the 
so-called ‘‘issue,”’ and as the leader on one side through- 
out the controversy over it. Therefore, he requests 
me to send him the pamphlet and to give him any 
information that I can regarding the whole matter. 

This suggests to me that very likely many other 
persons, possibly some readers of the Christian Leader, 
who have seen repeated references to the subject and 
who have vague ideas about it, may be glad to get a 
brief statement of just what the “issue in the West” 
was, and its final outcome. 

It may also be added that possibly the subject 
may just now have additional interest because of the 
fact that the situation in the West which caused the 
‘Sssue”’ at that time was in some respects analogous 
to the situation in the West now, caused by the rise 
of the present humanist movement in some of the 
Western churches. 

The purpose of the pamphlet entitled ““The Issue 
in the West,” written by me early in 1886, was to 
urge that, in the judgment of the writer, the type of 
Unitarianism which the Western Unitarian Conference 
and the churches of the Conference ought to stand for 
and seek to promote should be distinctly theism—a 
broad, progressive, spiritual and ethical theism, simi- 
lar to that of Theodore Parker. 

My reason for writing the pamphlet was that, 


during the two years in which I had been traveling 
about the West as Secretary of the Western Conference 
and Superintendent of the Church Extension Work of 
the American Unitarian Association, I had found be- 
ginnings of a widespread effort to make Unitarianism 
a purely “‘ethical’”’ movement divorced from theism. 
Several churches had been organized on that basis, 
and others were proposing to follow. Mr. Jones, the 
Rev. Wm. C. Gannett, and several other leaders, 
wanted to put the Conference on the same basis, by 
changing its statement of purpose from that of promot- 
ing “the Kingdom of God’ to that of promoting 
“Freedom, Fellowship and Character.” 

I urged in my pamphlet that Unitarianism had 
always been theistic; and that to take the ground 
that the theistic idea is not an essential in it is radically 
to change its nature, and make it no longer honestly 
either a Unitarian church or a Christian church, or a 
church at all, but simply an ethical society. Not 
that I disliked ethical societies. I believed in them. 
I regarded them as useful. I favored extending fel- 
lowship to them. But I believed that Unitarian 
churches should be ethical societies and more, the more 
being essential. 

The “issue in the West” was not an issue or a 
controversy over any particular form of theism or 
particular statement of theism, but over the theistic 
idea itself. 

The form of statement that I myself urged more 
than any other throughout. the whole controversy 
was the two simple commandments of Jesus. To be 
explicit, the exact resolution which I introduced and 
which was the center of the entire‘ discussion was: 
“Resolved that, while rejecting all creeds and creedal 
limitations, the Western Unitarian Conference hereby 
declares its purpose as a body to be promotion of the 
religion of Love to God and Love to Man.”’ 

Several other simple theistic statements were 
proposed by different persons at one time or another 
during the debates, among them, “The Fatherhood of 
God and the Brotherhood of Man,” “The Worship of 
God and Service of Man,” ‘“‘The Promotion of Pure 
Christianity’? (which was the published statement of 
purpose of the American Unitarian Association). 
But all were rejected because they were theistic. 

I even offered and urged the favorite formula 
of Mr. Jones and Mr. Gannett, namely, ‘‘Freedom, 


‘Fellowship and Character,” provided the theistic 


ideal were added; that is, I urged “‘Freedom, Fellow- 
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ship, Character and Worship” as the purpose of the 
Conference. But they refused to accept the theistic 
addition. 

The curious and anomalous thing about the 
situation was that both Mr. Jones and Mr. Gannett, 
who led in this fight against including theism ex- 
pressed in any form as an essential element in Uni- 
tarianism, were themselves distinct and earnest 
theists. 

They said: ‘We are theists; we believe in theism; 
we would like everybody to become theists; we pray 
in our churches as theists; we read theistic scriptures, 
we sing theistic hymns. But we must not say to the 
world that our churches or our conferences necessarily 
mean theism, stand for theism, or exist to promote 
theism.” 

‘The position seemed to me strangely inconsistent, 
untrue to our real faith, untrue to our past history as 
a Unitarian movement, seriously misleading to the 
public (even suggesting to many minds hypocrisy or 
dishonesty on our part), and fatal to our best success 
as a liberal religious movement. 

The following incident illustrates clearly the 
situation: One day Mr. Jones and I were talking (in 
my Chicago office (as Secretary of the Western Con- 
ference), when he referred to Mr. Hosmer’s beautiful 
hymn, the first verse of which is 


“One thought I have, my ample creed, 
So deep it is and broad, 
And equal to my utmost need, 
It is my thought of God,”’ 


(New Hymn and Tune Book, No. 74; Unity Hymns 
and Chorals, No. 227), and declared very earnestly 
that, if all the hymns in the world but one had to be 
destroyed and he were permitted to choose the one 
to be saved, it would be this. 

At once I said to him: “If you feel that way, 
why should not this hymn unite us in the West? Let 
the Western Unitarian Conference affirm in any 
manner it pleases that this hymn truly represents it— 
that as a Unitarian organization it exists to promote, 
among other objects, the extension of essentially such 
a high and pure religious (theistic) faith as this hymn 
expresses, and the division among Western Unitarians 
will disappear at once.” But Mr. Jones shook his 
head and replied: ‘“Much as I admire and love this 
great religious lyric, and often as I give it out to be 
sung in my church, I am not willing to say to the world 
that the meaning of my church or of the Western 
Conference necessarily includes the thought which 
this hymn expresses.” 

Just this, then, was the “‘issue in the West,’’ and 
there was no other. My pamphlet opened the struggle 
for a broad, progressive, spiritual, ethical, undogmatic 
theism as an essential to Unitarianism. For this I, 
and those who sided with me, battled through the 
years of discussion. 

The issue in the West has often been represented 
as a struggle between radical and conservative Uni- 
tarianism. This is a misunderstanding and a mis- 
representation. It was not that. I, who led it, was 
not a conservative but a radical—a radical of the 
Theodore Parker and Emerson type. Most of those 
who fought hardest with me were radicals. It was a 


battle distinctly between radical, broad, progressive, 
ethical theism—theism in its most advanced and un- 
dogmatic form—and non-theism. It is true that the 
conservatives took their stand on our side. But 
conservatives did not start the fight, did not lead in 
the fight, and primarily or essentially it was not their 
fight. It was a fight to decide whether theism, not in 
any of its old and lower forms but in its higher and 
best forms, should be given an essential place in 
Western Unitarianism. 

It should be clearly stated that the strongest and 
most representative churches of the West—the First 
Church in St. Louis, the First Church in Chicago, 
Unity Church, Chicago, the Buffalo church, the 
Louisville church, the Meadville church (as also 
the Theological School) and others—never accepted 
the “exclusively ethica! basis’ idea. They were 
never willing to cut themselves off from the great 
historic Christian stream. On the contrary, they 
held firmly to the view, accepted and proclaimed by 
all representative Unitarian leaders from the time of 
Faustus Socinus and Francis David to our own day, 
that Unitarianism is a historic Christian development, 


_ areform movement in Christianity, a free, progressive, 


non-creedal Christian Church, existing to follow 
truth wherever it leads, and distinctly to promote 
both human service and enlightened worship. 

In 1894 the struggle was carried East, into the 
National Unitarian Conference, at its regular biennial 
meeting in Saratoga. As every Unitarian knows, the 
theistic victory there was complete. I myself fur- 
nished the broad simple theistic statement. which was 
adopted without dissent. My connection with it was 
not generally known; I did not allow it be to known, 
for fear it would prejudice persons in voting, because 
of the feeling and the misunderstandings which 
had been created by the Western discussions. 

The statement was offered to the Conference by 
Dr. Minot Savage, but it was written in my room at 
the Grand Union Hotel, I myself at Dr. Savage’s 
request dictating every word. It was exactly the 
a in essence that I had steadily fought for in the 

est. 

At that time Dr. Savage was the outstanding 
Unitarian radical leader in the East. As we sat to- ° 
gether considering just what the form of statement 
should be, he said to me essentially the following 
words: “I have carefully watched the Western issue 
from the beginning. In my judgment those of you 
who have urged Love to God and Love to Man as 
the highest ideal of religion, and therefore as the one 
which should be the banner of all our Unitarian 
churches and conferences, have been right. These 
words are simple; all can understand them. They are 
sufficient; they cover the whole ground. If our pur-. 
pose is less than they express, we are not Christian 
at all; we are not theistic at all; we are not a church 
at all; our religion is fatally one-sided and imperfect, 
and we shall fall.” 

The exact wording of the Saratoga Statement 
was as follows: ““These churches accept the religion 
of Jesus, holding, in accordance with his teaching, 
that practical religion is summed up in Love to God 
and Love to Man... . and we cordially invite to 
our working fellowship any who, while differing from 
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us in belief, are in general sympathy with our spirit 
and our practical aims.’’* 

It was this—theism expressed in the simple and 
familiar words of Jesus—that Dr. Savage and I agreed 
upon as a statement of purpose for the Conference. 
Accordingly this was what he presented to the Con- 
ference, and what the Conference adopted by an ab- 
solutely unanimous vote—not one vote opposing. 

Before closing, let me make perfectly clear that 
what I wanted and what those wanted who stood with 
me in the Western Conference struggle and also in the 
National Conference decision, was not at all a creed, 
or a limitation of fellowship, but a statement of pur- 
pose, Of theistic purpose; a theistic banner, an affirma- 
tion of distinctly held and deeply cherished ethically 
and spiritually theistic ideals, as an essential part of 
the meaning of Unitarianism—as a vital part of what 
the Unitarian movement in the world exists to pro- 
mote. 

Here then, very briefly told, are the exact facts 
regarding “The Issue in the West,” and its final out- 
come. 

I think it will not be out of place if I close by 


asking the question: Is there, or is there not, a lesson 


in this story, which it may be well for all liberal 
churches, Universalist as well as Unitarian, to con- 
sider in connection with the humanist movement 
which is appearing in some quarters? 


*The other and more historic national organization of 
American Unitarians, the American Unitarian Association, is 
to-day, as it has always been, unequivocally theistic and Chris- 
tian. In its published statements it declares its object to 
be: 

“To diffuse the knowledge and promote the interests of pure 
Christianity.’’ “To diffuse the knowledge and promote the in- 
terests of pure religion, which in accordance with the teachings 
of Jesus is summed up in love to God and love to Man.”’ ‘‘To 
strengthen the churches which unite in the association for more 
and better work for the Kingdom of God.”’ 

RICHARD MALCOLM SMITH 
Lyman Ward 


I first heard of Professor Smith at the Y. P. C. U. Conven- 
tion in session at Jersey City, N. J., in 1896. Dr. W. H. Mc- 
Glauflin was making a report on his missionary endeavors in 
the South, and he mentioned in this report his correspondence 
with a professor of Greek who was at that time located at Ran- 
dolph-Macon College in Virginia. I first met Dr. Smith in 
August, 1898, at the Georgia Universalist State Convention. 
He was my associate at Camp Hill for two years, beginning in 
September, 1898. 

Richard Malcolm Smith came from a distinguished family 
of educators in Virginia and was no ordinary man. A brother 
was chancellor of the Randolph-Macon System under the 
patronage of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and was 
the founder of the Randolph-Macon Woman's College at Lynch- 
burg. A sister was a distinguished teacher of art. 

Richard M. Smith was master of the Latin and Greek lan- 
guages. He never used a text book in his recitations and his 
students honored and respected him. Dr. Smith’s student days 
were brilliant in America and also in Germany, where he won his 
Ph. D. at Leipsic. 

But Dr. Smith was not set to teach! His one ideal was to 
preach. His study of the Greek Testament converted him to 
Universalism. Over the protests of all his friends and the 
trustees of Randolph-Macon College, he resigned. For more 
than thirty years he has been a romantic figure in our fellowship. 
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For a brief period he left us. I was pastor of our Camp Hill 
church at the time. I was strongly Unitarian while he was 
Trinitarian, and one day in open meeting after I had preached 
against the Trinity he publicly withdrew from the church. 

After two or three years he came back from Virginia whither 
he had gone, and in a most beautiful way told me of his change 
of heart and his return to the Universalist Church. For many 
years his professional card bore after his name these words, 
“Unitarian-Universalist.’” No man has ever endured more for 
the sake of his religion than Richard Malcolm Smith. 

He would never accept a position as teacher without a 
distinct understanding that teaching was his lesser work and 
that he should preach whenever the opportunity presented it- 
self. Further, he always explained to his board that he must 
talk his religion if he was so moved. This brought hardship, 
not only upon him but his family. His beautiful wife, dead long 
since, and his several children were necessarily affected because 
of his determination to speak and-teach Universalism. For 
years the State Convention of Alabama has tried to persuade 
Dr. Smith from trying to start a church in Birmingham, and 
once I think the chairman of our Fellowship Committee threat- 
ened to take away his fellowship if he did not give up his services 
in Birmingham. As well try to stop a swift flowing river or the 
rays of the sun as to stop Dr. Smith. ‘ 

Some way he could never get a parish, but always, whether 
in Montgomery or Birmingham, where he sometimes taught, he 
preached. The prisoners in the jails adored him. The inmates 
of the poor-houses compared him to the veritable Jesus. Only a 
year or two ago, I overheard two porters in a big hotel in Bir- 
mingham talking about Dr. Smith and his goodness of heart. 
I seldom visited Birmingham that he did not in some way find 
out that I was there, and call at my room. He always regretted 
that my duties as a schoolmaster kept me from the busy life of 
a pastor and preacher. 

I lay this tiny sprig upon the bier of one of our best edu- 
cated and one of our nobJest ministers. Perhaps, somewhere, 
his voice and utterance may manifest such sanity sequence that 
great congregations may wait upon his words. A fine scholar, 
we are really weaker by his going. 

* * * 


SEVEN REASONS WHY WE SUPPORT OUR CHURCH 


The Church provides the place, leadership and fellowship 
for worship of God. 

The Church is the protector of our communities, property 
being more valuable, human life safer and virtue less in danger 
where Christian institutions exist. Her house of worship and 
work is a witness to God every day in the year, a symbol of all 
that is good, a call to all that is holy. 

The Church is the conserver of the values of the past, the 
creator of ideals in the present, and the torchbearer of to-mor- 
row’s progress. 

The Church is the great mother of children, consecrating 
them by baptism, educating them in her homes and schools, 
training them for service, preparing them to meet temptation; 
and, should they wander or fall by the way, the Church is ever 
receiving them in forgiving and restoring grace. 

The Church sends a steady stream of consecrated men and 
women into every avenue of life} making our schools religious, 
promoting civic reforms, carrying Christian ethics into economics, 
thus helping on the answer to her prayer, ‘““Thy Kingdom come, 
Thy will be done, as in Heaven, so on earth.’’ 

The Church, through its ministers and members, is con- 
tinually carrying on a ministry of consolation to the aged, the 
sick, the sorrowful, the tempted, the lonely, and the troubled—a 
service that never can be tabulated in reports nor paid for in 
gold—without which life for multitudes would be empty of 
meaning and hopelessly forlorn. 

The Church proclaims the everlasting gospel of Christ’s 
redeeming love and ever seeks to evangelize the neighborhood 
and the world.—Bulletin of Westminster Presbyterian Church, 
Pasadena, Calif. 
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The General Convention at Work 


CHURCHES ENTITLED TO DELEGATES AT THE WASH- 
INGTON CONVENTION 

The constitution of the General Convention provides that 
each parish in fellowship shall be entitled to ‘‘two lay delegates, 
ef whom one shall be a man and one a woman.”’ To qualify 
for such representation ‘‘each parish must maintain its legal 
existence and support public worship regularly and make a 
contribution to the General Convention in such manner as the 
latter may prescribe.’’ (Constitution Art. II, Sec. 2.) The 
by-laws provide that “every parish in the fellowship of this 
Convention shall make at least one contribution on quota to 
the Convention every year.’”’ (Art. VII, Sec. 1.) By vote of 
the Convention itself, this quota amounts to 5. per cent of the 
current running expense of the local parish for the last calendar 
year. 

Parishes which have qualified for delegates up to August 22, 
1929, by having paid all or part of their quotas for the past two 
years are listed below. Those not listed are not entitled to dele- 
gates at the present time. All quota payments received before 
September 30, 1929, will be credited so that other parishes may 
qualify before the Convention. 

The following parishes are entitled to, delegates at Wash- 
ington: 

Alabama: Brewton. 

Arkansas: Driggs. : 

California: Los Angeles; Oakland; Pasadena; Riverside; 
Santa Paula. 

Colorado: Denver. 

Connecticut: Bridgeport; Meriden. 

District of Columbia: Washington. 

Florida: DeFuniak Springs; St. Petersburg; Tarpon Springs. 

Georgia; Atlanta. 

Illinois: Avon; Chicago, Redeemer; Chicago, St. Paul’s; 
Joliet; Oak Park; Peoria; Stockton; Table Grove. 

Indiana: Galveston; Indianapolis; Sevastopol. 

Towa: Mitchellville; Mount Pleasant; Osage; Waterloo. 

Kansas: Junction City. 

Kentucky: Burlington. 

Maine: Andover; Calais; Canton; Canton Point; Dexter; 
Dover-Foxcroft; Exeter; Fairfield; Freeport; Gardiner; Greene; 
Guilford; Hiram; Hope; Machias; North Jay; Oakland; Port- 
land, Congress Square; Rockland; Round Pond; Rumford Point; 
Sangerville: South Waterford; Swanville; Westbrook; West 
Cumberland; West Paris; Yarmouth. 

Massachusetts: Arlington: Boston, East; Boston, Roxbury; 
Braintree; Cambridge, First; Chatham; Cheshire; Dana, North; 
Essex; Everett; Fitchburg; Franklin; Gloucester, Independent; 
Gloucester, Annisquam; Haverhill; Lawrence; Lowell, First; 
Malden; Mansfield; Marlboro; Melrose; Methuen; Monson; 
Orange; Pigeon Cove; Provincetown; Shirley: Somerville, First: 
Somerville, West; Springfield, Church of Unity; Springfield, 
Second; Westminster. 

Michigan: Detroit; East Liberty; Farmington; 
Rapids; Horton. 

Minnesota: Anoka; Minneapolis, Redeemer; Owatonna. 

New Hampshire: Alstead-Langdon; Atkinson; Berlin; 
Concord; Gorham; Hinsdale: Kingston; Manchester: Nashua; 
Portsmouth; West Chesterfield; Westmoreland; Woodsville. 

New Jersey: Newark. 

NewYork: Albion; Auburn; Binghamton; Bristol; Brooklyn, 
All Souls; Brooklyn, Our Father; Buffalo: Canandaigua; Canton; 
Cedarville; Central Square; Cicero; Dexter; Dolgeville; Fort 
Plain; Henderson; Herkimer; Hornell; Madison; Middletown; 
Middleville; Morris; Mount Vernon; Newport; New York, 
Washington Heights; North Salem; Portageville; Rochester: 


Grand 


Salisbury Center; Schuyler Lake; Scipio; Syracuse; Van Hornes- 
ville; Watertown. 

North Carolina: Christian Hill; Clinton; Hopewell; Kinston; 
Oak Grove; Outlaws Bridge; Pigeon River; Pink Hill; Red Hill; 
Rocky Mount; Woodington. 

Ohio: Bellville; Belpre; Bryan; Cincinnati; Cleveland; 
First; Greenville; Leroy; Little Hocking; Miami City; Milford: 
Mount Carmel: Mount Gilead; Olive Branch: Plain City: Sharon 
Center: Springfield; Watertown; Woodstock. 

Pennsylvania: Athens; Bradford: Nicholson: Philadelphia, 
Messiah; Sharpsville: Sheshequin; Smithton: Standing Stone; 
Towanda. 

Rhode Island: East Providence; Pawtucket; Providence, 
Mediator; Woonsocket. 

Tennessee: Chattanooga. 

Vermont: Barre; Cavendish; Derby Line; Gaysville; Hart- 
land Four Corners; Morrisville; Rutland; St. Johnsbury; Spring- 
field; Vernon. 

Wisconsin; Stoughton; Wausau. 

Canada; North Hatley, Quebec. 


* * 


CONVENTION NOTES 


Reports from Washington indicate that local committees 
are actively at work completing arrangements for the Conven- 
tion. Reservations for rooms are coming in rapidly. Present 
indications point to a large Convention. 


The State Conventions of Iowa and Dlinois believe that it 
is essential for every minister actively at work in their respective 
states to be present at the General Convention. They have 
each voted to assist in paying the traveling expenses of the 
ministers to the Convention from funds available in their treas- 
uries. 
The Conferences planned for the afternoons of Thursday, 
October 24, and Friday, October 25, are designed to give time 
for the discussion of important questions. Rev. L. G. Williams, 
chairman of the Committee to Investigate Birth Control, has 
secured as speakers for the Conference conducted by this com- 
mittee Mrs. Donald R. Hooker, M. D., of Baltimore, well- 
known lecturer before women’s clubs, and Rabbi Sidney E. Gold- 
stein, associate with Dr. Stephen Wise at the Free Synagogue, 
New York, well known in New York state as a speaker for Birth 
Me Details of the other conferences will be announced 
ater. 


Special through cars are being arranged for as far as possible. 
There will be a Convention Special leaving Chicago over the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad on Monday, October 21, at 1 p. m. 
—the Capitol Limited. Reservations should be made through 
Rey. L. Ward Brigham, D. D., 6010 Dorchester Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill., at as early a date as convenient. The rates are as follows: 
Full fare going $27.78, round trip $41.67. Lower berth, $8.25: 
upper berth $6.60. 


A number of inquiries have been received regarding special 
cars from Boston. As yet not a sufficient number of delegates 
and visitors have signified their intention of going together to 
make possible definite announcement of cars from Boston, but 
such arrangements will be made if enough go together. Address 
all inquiries to Executive Secretary, 176 Newbury Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., stating time you are planning to leave Boston. Let 
us have this information at once. 


Opportunities will be given during the Convention for the 
inspection of the new National Memorial Church. It is planned 
to have guides on hand to direct visitors through the building, 
which will be sufficiently far along so a fine idea of the completed 
building may be had. It is probable that a service of some kind 
will be held there during the week. Definite plans will soon be 
announced which should be of great interest not only to our people 
but to the public at large. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


YOUTH ANSWERS INQUIRER AND SWEETSER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
May Youth enter the controversy over the Dr. Rice case? 
It seems to me that the discussion has been too one-sided and 
so I—a twenty-year-old—“‘‘rush in where angels fear to tread.” 
I have been amazed at the bigotry and narrowness shown 
by writers such as ‘Inquirer’ and T. E. Davies. Dr. Sweetser 
does seem fair and sincere, but I can not be as generous as our 
editor and give “Inquirer’’ any credit for sincerity. His sneers 
and sarcasm—especially his ‘‘slams’’ at the editor—show an un- 
worthy spirit, and his attempts at humor are flat. So it has 
been one of the tragedies of “Inquirer’s’’ life to have to lose 
friends because their views differ from his! That was the at- 
titude of Calvin when he was instrumental in having Servetus 
burned—that spirit of opposition toward those whose beliefs 
were not his own. 
“Shall I ask the brave soldier who fights by my side 
In the cause of Mankind if our creeds agree? 
Shall I give up the friend I have valued and tried 
If he kneel not before the same altar with me?’’ 


Why can not “Inquirer’’ say with Wesley: ‘“‘My belief is no rule 
for another. I ask not, therefore, of him with whom I would 
unite in love, Are you of my church? Do you join in the same 
form of prayer wherein I worship God? . . . If thou lovest God 
and all Mankind, I ask no more. Give me thine hand.” That 
is true Universalism even though expressed by a Methodist. 
Dr. Rice has certainly given ample evidence of his love of God 
and all mankind by a long life of devoted service to the church, 
and yet ‘“‘Inguirer’’ must lose his own soul if he would keep his 
friendship for such a man! 

From his articles, I judge that ‘‘Inquirer’’ is the pastor of a 
Universalist church. I have no doubt that the doors of his 
church would be closed to Dr. Rice now, but I doubt very much 
if any others would be. At any rate, it would be the loss of 
those who would turn him away. 

Just a remark in answer to Dr. Sweetser’s statement of 
the illegality of Dr. Rice’s dual fellowship. He quotes from our 
Laws of Fellowship, Art IV, Sec. 2, Art II, Sec. 6, but he over- 
looks Section 3, Article IV, of the Laws of Fellowship, which 
reads as follows: 

‘Any denomination permitting clergymen in the fellowship 
of this Convention to be settled as pastors over its parishes with- 
out surrender of Universalist fellowship, shall be accorded similar 
recognition by the Universalist General Convention. Clergy- 
men of this denomination availing themselves of such reciprocal 
fellowship shall not thereby forfeit their fellowship in this Con- 
vention, it being provided, however, that such clergymen as 
long as they are pastors of parishes in other denominations shall 
not have the right to vote or hold office in their respective Con- 
ventions.” 

This was adopted at the General Convention held in Worces- 
ter in October, 1917. Under it many clergyman have taken dual 
fellowship. The mere fact that one man denies the legality of 
the action has never stopped action under the law. 

T am glad Dr. Rice has kept a dignified silence and hope he 
will continue to do so. He is too big a man to notice such pet- 
tiness. I believe, too, that Universalism is too big to be af- 
fected by people of ‘‘Inquirer’s’’ caliber. They can not be 
representative of our people at large or Universalism will fail. 

I have been reluctant to send in my reaction because I 
realize that many will consider the opinion of so young a person 
of little value. I do feel, however, that Youth has a right to be 
heard. : 

“A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of-youth are long, long thoughts.”’ 

Many a strong old tree has been bent by the wind’s will 
and the long, long thoughts of youth can not help but reach 
into the days when we shall lead the Christian Church—let us 


hope, the United Christian Church. Those thoughts will be 
liberal. We can not, do not, and never will condemn a man for 
a mere form such as reordination or reconsecration, in whatever 


church it may be. 
M.S. 


* * 


THANKING THE SPRINGFIELD LADY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It was very kind of the lady in Springfield to supply “light’’ 
on the progress of liberalism there. Doubtless when the “large 
liberalism’’ with which she is enamored takes its next advanced 
step we will see on the front of her church the sign: “Unitarian- 
Universalist Church of St. Mary the Virgin, Episcopal.’”’ To 
“Inquirer’’ it has appeared that after maintaining for one hun- 
dred years in Springfield two strong liberal churches, the Church 
of the Unity and St. Paul’s Universalist, there is now only one, 
the city meanwhile having doubled or trebled in population. 

Some of us are so benighted we can not yet see much progress 
in liberalism by this process of elimination, but I suppose if 
the Episcopal Church is growing, we should be satisfied. 


Inquirer. 
* * 


AT LEAST EXPRESSES OUR IDEAL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

A. F.’s reactions are always among the first I read when 
they appear in the Leader. I like his style—his analytical mind. 
Very often I agree with him. 

But in a leisure hour yesterday I went through a long file 
of the Leaders, trying to locate any statement of Dr. van Schaick’s 
in regard to the Rice dual ordination that could be called “‘harsh’’ 
toward the opponents of the Episcopal ordination, and could 
not find one. 

Many times I have not agreed with Dr. van Schaick on 
theological points, but I can not recall ever seeing any lack of 
kindness and toleration or. any suggestion of ‘“‘harshness”’ in him. 

W.B. 
* * 


EVEN MICE GNAW US 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The funniest thing has happened. Some mice have gotten 
into a file of papers—including a stack of Leaders. Evidently 
they especially relished your editorial on Inquirer and Dr. Rice 
in the Aug. 31 issue, for they have devoured the upper half of 
that sheet. I wonder if you would send me another copy of 
that issue if you have an extra one. . 

About that dual ordination I have no very definite opinion 
—can’t quite make up my mind about it, though I have followed 
the matter all through the Leaders with intense interest. In a 
way it seems like a reflection on the Universalist ordination—and 
yet, in another way, it does not. I suppose the Episcopalians 
are so utterly bound by their creed and prayer book and rules 
that they can’t do as they wish. It is something like the West- 
minster Confession in our Presbyterian Church. - We are really 
Congregationalists, but for twelve years have been supporting 
the weak little Presbyterian church here, feeling it needed us far 
more than our dear old First Congregational Church in the city 
could need us. You know the horrible portion (in the West- 
minster Confession) about election and (implied) damnation of 
non-elect infants has never been formally taken out, though I 
suppose few Presbyterian ministers believe it and no person 
joining the Presbyterian Church has to assert any such infamous 
belief. 

Still, it 7s retained in the Confession, and in the same way 
the many liberal Episcopalians have to abide by their rules as 
to ordination—permitting a non-Episcopalian into certain 
sacred places, ete. I love much in the Episcopal Church, and for 
years attended the one in Takoma Park, one of our suburbs 
where we used to live. Always I communed with them—but I 
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believe “high church’ rectors would not have invited me, per- 
haps, to do it. I suppose Dr. Rice submitted to reordination 
| with a realization of the helplessness of Bishop Slattery or any 
of the other leaders to accept him otherwise. I think I could 
hardly have done it, in his place—and yet I can see how for 
him it was a rather beautiful thing to do, regarding the matter 
as he no doubt did. I dogo enjoy the reactions and have puzzled 
a good deal trying to find out my own convictions on this matter. 

Tell me if a Congregationalist-Presbyterian like me could 
attend any of the sessions of the Universalist General Convention 
by paying whatever is the registration fee, etc. I wouldn’t 
for the world go to any of the meetings unless they are wide 
open. But I think it would be fun to slip into some of them 
and especially to hear discussions on some of these questions, if 
members of other denominations are expected to attend (not 
otherwise). 

I feel very, very warmly toward the Universalist denomina- 
tion. Do you know any Universalists who are not Unitarian in 
their views? That one thing is to me the big point of dif- 
ference—and yet I feel as I say very warmly toward the de- 
nomination. A liberal friend, wife of a Congregational minister 
in the South, who visited us the other day, said of the Unitarian 
denomination, with which many of her family have been affil- 
iated, that as a church it seemed cold, and also to be given mainly 
to attacking more conservative believers rather than to any- 
thing constructive. It sounded as if she were describing Dr. 
Dieffenbach! The Universalist Church, even if it may be almost 
equally liberal in many ways, seems to me so singularly warm- 
hearted and kind. 


B.G. W. 
Everybody is welcome to attend the sessions of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention. Many Unitarians are not only 
warm-hearted in fact, but some are warm-hearted in manner. The 
British Unitarians as a whole are much like American Uni- 
versalists. It is dangerous to generalize even about Universalists. 
The Editor. 


* * 


WHAT I PRAY WILL HAPPEN AT WASHINGTON 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

We are getting ready to gather at Washington, D.C. Ina 
few brief days it will all be behind us—past history. Will we do 
anything worth while or will we return to our scattered fields 
with ‘‘just another Convention over?” 

I have been told that it is the conviction of some that we 
should not undertake any new missionary endeavors, but rather 
we should strengthen the churches now in existence. I am 
convinced that the day will never come when every local Uni- 
versalist church or every church of any denomination is strong 
and well ordered. Churches move in cycles and some are al- 
ways down. 

I pray that at Washington we shall see the vision of a grow- 
ing, expanding church. We should push our borders forward and 
should constantly be organizing new societies. Why should a 
group of people in Oklahoma or Arizona who have never heard 
of Universalism be deprived of hearing ‘‘the good news’”’ for the 
sake of strengthening a church in Maine, Massachusetts or New 
York? When Dr. Sykes years ago traveled from Little Falls, 
New York, Sunday afternoons to preach in Dolgeville, no one 
would have said, “Dolgeville is a fertile field for Universalism.” 
Yet in that community we have to-day a church that is second 
to none in power and influence and equipment. The Mohawk 
Valley churches, which I know well, are the fruits of the seeds 
dropped one hundred years ago by Father Stacy, an itinerant 
preacher of our faith. As new fields are opened and new so- 
cieties organized our old line churches are quickened. 

During the war, when we knew that our boys at the front 
were pushing forward we were inspired to work harder and 
sacrifice more at home. Let us not be afraid of failure. What 
if some of our new endeavors fail in time, some people are bound 
to have heard our message and to have found a new joy in life. 

If certain preachers had not gone to the lonely little village 
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of Van Hornesville, New York, to preach Universalism Owen D. 
Young would never have gone through life with our liberal - 
philosophy. To me no field is too barren, no place unimportant. 
We should be cheered when we realize how far a little candle 
throws its beam. A few weeks ago I sat in a dining room ina 
Canadian hotel with a man from Indiana. Upon learning that 
I was a Universalist minister the man at my table said, ‘‘I’m a 
Universalist, too.’”’ He continued to tell me how as a child he 
had been brought up in a religion of fear and haw upon leaving 
home he had sought a faith that taught the love of God and gave 
peace. He concluded, “I found it in the Universalist Church.’’ 
We have a work to do, a message to proclaim! I pray that we 
may decide at Washington to preach our message more widely 
and to give every community a chance to reject it or to love it. 
Seth R. Brooks. 
Malden, Mass. 
* * 
DELEGATES NOT ENTERTAINED AT GENERAL CON- 
VENTIONS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

One good way to get our young ministers to our Washington 
Convention would be to entertain thém all at the Mayflower 
Hotel, also us old fellows in small cities and country towns, who 
have worked hard and sacrificed much to pay our Convention 
quotas and Convention demands. Our vaunted brotherhood 
and democracy of Jesus is only hypocrisy so long as most of our 
small town ministers are sent to cheap lodging houses—through 
financial necessity—and cheap lunch places and “one-arm 
restaurants.’ It is unethical and undemocratic, also, to foist 


~them upon unwilling hostesses who entertain these ministers— 


strangers to them—because urged to do so by the Convention 
church. After many years we have caught up with “soulless 
corporations’ with no conscience, by paying our aged ministers 
a pension, a mere pittance yet when compared with the pension 
of business concerns. Now let us try to match their spirit of 
justice by entertaining all our ministerial representatives in the 
same place and in the same way. ‘How can I hear what you 
teach when what you do thunders in my ears?’’ 
H. E. Latham. 
Springfield, Vermont. 
* * 
ENCOURAGING LETTER FROM DR. REESE 

To the Editor of the Leader: 

I congratulate you most heartily upon your editorial on the 
Sacco-Vanzetti matter in your issue of Aug.17. You have taken 
a courageous step and I hope that your editorial will influence 
our Boston Universalists and Unitarians to their plain duty in 
connection with the use of liberal church buildings for liberal 
humanitarian purposes. 

C. W. Reese. 

Chicago, Til. 

* * 
THE UNIVERSALIST CHRISTIAN LEADER 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Apparently some of your readers deeply deplore the change 
from Universalist to Christian. Here is one who favors it, now 
that the revered old Gospel Banner of our fathers and mothers is 
no Jonger unfurled to the breeze. When that ceased to wave it 
was indeed a wrench, because of sacred memories of a cherished 
parent who contributed to its columns. 

Another potent reason for gratification at the change is 
that there are still extant those who profess to believe that Uni- 
versalists are not Christians. That may seem a bold statement 
in view of the great strides made by liberal thought in the last 
generation; but a personal experience which occurred well within 
the last decade will bear out that statement. During a summer 
sojourn in a remote rural community, a most enlightening (2) 
evening was spent at a Sunday church service. It had evi- 
dently been noised about that a person had arrived in town who 
inquired for the nearest Universalist church. None being avail- 
able, the next best thing was to patronize the extreme Orthodox 
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—or go churchless. The preacher had apparently singled out 
’ the stranger within their gates, as the one who needed regenera- 
tion, for his vociferous tirade, which easily could out-billy Billy 
Sunday, was directed to the shrinking soul, who devoutly wished 
the floor would open and engulf the scene. The entire discourse 
was to the effect that no poor deluded so-called liberal could 
possibly be called a Christian, no matter how exemplary his life 
or how numerous his good deeds. ‘ 

And again, not far in the dim and distant past, in a profess- 
edly up-to-date city church, the preacher forcibly stressed the 
reality of “fire and brimstone,’’ endless punishment, etc., and 
vehemently asserted that those who disbelieved in these Bible 
precepts were far from the Christian fold. 

So let us ‘tell the world” that the Christian Leader is a 
leader of Christians. 

Martha Maxim. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


* * 


BACK UP DR. CARPENTER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have found the department of “Reactions” particularly 
interesting, although I can not agree with some of your critics 
in thinking that it is not good craftsmanship to give some thought 
and space to the consideration of the doings of our contemporaries 
even though we have become civilized enough to no longer re- 
gard them as our competitors or opponents. To be disposed to 
consider only one side of any question is to get into the worst 
kind of rut. 

I think too that Dr. Shepard has had it rubbed into him a 
little too severely. Possibly his critics of the effete East do not 
thoroughly understand what a Universalist minister is up against 
in this part of the country, where the fanatics of all faiths seem 
to have congregated. The most fault I have to find with his 
quest is in the title he chooses to give to that for which he seeks. 
There are already far too many out of jail owing to some tech- 
nicality in man-made laws as well as too many who fancy they 
are going to get into heaven through similar technicalities in 
God’s laws, which however I think they will find do not exist. 
I judge that Dr. Shepard may be making a praiseworthy attempt 
to plant the seeds of Universalism in soil where they would not 
naturally thrive without considerable effort at cultivation. If 
I was a Universalist minister in a locality surrounded as Dr. 
Shepard is by such influences as emanate from Angelus Temple 
and like sources, I should preach a few sermons on such subjects 
as Christ a way of life, not a dumping ground for the sins of the 
world. The up-to-date Christian strives to bring about the 
present harmony of all souls with God in the hope of catching at 
least a glimpse of heaven in the here and now. “Now is the 
accepted time,’’ says the modern Universalist who believes that 
the spiritual stock market has been “‘sold short’’ by too exclusive 
dealing in ‘“futures.’’ Spiritual assets can not be acquired either 
by substitution or purchase. Due largely to our efforts the time 
is past when people can be attracted to the church and its ac- 
tivities through fear of a future hell, and there are still too many 
who are not attracted through love of God, so the only way I can 
see is to arouse their curiosity by some judicious advertising. 

Dr. Shepard’s reference to the five year program leads me to 
remark that while I heartily endorse those parts relating to the 
support of our Japan mission and the protection of our minis- 
ters who have been too unselfish to protect themselves, I con- 
sider the draining of the coffers of Universalism all over the 
country to build the Washington church as the most colossal 
blunder we ever made, and if we do not watch our step it is en- 
tirely possible that it may have to serve as a marker to indicate 
our last resting place. As much as I love the Universalist faith, 
if I had been a multi-millionaire I would not have given a red 
cent toward that project unless I lived in Washington. On the 
other hand, had I been a man of great wealth I would gladly 
have contributed the whole $300,000 as an endowment, the in- 
come from which should be used to pay the salary and expenses 


of another such human dynamo as Dr. Shinn to go about the © 
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country proclaiming the gospel of common sense in religion, 
which is as much needed as it ever was. If I understand the 
temper of the, Universalist youth who gave up their lives over 
there that the rest of the world might live more abundantly, 
they would much prefer such a living memorial'to any creation 
of brick or marble in Washington or elsewhere. 

Another reason for renewing my subscription is that I think 
we owe considerable to you and Dr. Etz for the efforts you made 
to induce Dr. Carpenter to come to us. As far as I am able to 
judge he is the right man if we can give him the necessary help 
to demonstrate that this is the right place. I regard this as a 
wonderful field for the development of Universalism on a large 
scale. I hope that when he gets here everybody will lay their 
cards face up on the table and let him select such a hand as he 
thinks he can play to good advantage, and then not thwart his 
efforts by continually revoking his leads. 

Chas. P. Turner. 

Pasadena, Cal. 

* * 


HOW TO KILL THE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

What a lot of disturbing things you managed to get into 
the Aug. 17 issue of the Leader. First off, Boston, the Cradle 
of Liberty, makes a slap at liberty of speech. One would think 
the shades of those brave pioneers who “fought and bled for 
freedom’s cause’’ would return en masse and smite those strange 
officials who permit such an outrage. 

And then Brother Whippen comes along with his ‘“‘wings 
to soar and fly,’’ but he does not soar or fly, or help any one 
else to do so. On the contrary, he finds the air so murky and 
such a close atmosphere in the Universalist Church that only 
small, no-account people can stay. All the really big ones feel 
obliged to leave—four of whom he cites as examples. Two of 
them I know not of, and if Dr. Richard Sykes has left us I had 
not heard of it. Ihave no wish to criticise Mr. Whippen, every- 
thing may be as bad as he paintsit. If it is half as bad we 
had better shut up shop and hide out somewhere. No one would 
want to be associated with us. Such contributions are very de- 
pressing reading, to say the least, if he is to be taken seriously. 

And then comes Dr. Adams’s statement about the 
Rhode Island resolutions. After reading it three times, I can 
not see that it affects the Rhode Island statement. He favors 
church unity but considers it inexpedient at present—may be a 
generation away. But it is bad taste to talk about officials 
desiring or planning to “‘sell us out’’ even if it is true, for the 
phrase suggests a profit or loss business. If we were to sell out 
we would expect to get something. Who has anything to give 
the Universalist Church? 

As a basis for this talk of church union an acquaintance who 
thinks he knows about conditions in the church, said the officers 
of the Convention know that the church is dying of dry rot, and 
they think if they can unite with the Congregationalists it will 
be a graceful way out. If this is true the sooner we are swallowed 
up the better. 

But whatever is true such articles hurt us, without doing 
anything to help change conditions for the better. 

T’ll not mention anything more from this issue. After 
reading all this and more, if I were looking for fellowship in a 
free church I should hesitate sometime before joining a church 
about which such things could be said, so if you and the writers 
of such communication want to kill the Universalist Church, you 
are taking the right course to accomplish it. 

Ella E. Bartlett. 

Pensacola, Fla. 

* * 
ARE OUR PEOPLE ORTHODOX? 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The orthodoxy of your people still surprises me. 

you to know [ am heartily with you. 


T want 


W.R. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


We live in a revolutionary period, and nothing is so important as to be aware of it. 
will more or less determine whether we are to be the victims or the masters of change.—Walter Lippmann. 


Bishop Lawrence Looks Ahead 
The New America. By William Law- 

rence, D. D. (Houghton Mifflin, 1929.) 

Milton Academy in Massachusetts has 
established as its memorial to graduates 
who gave their lives in the World War a 
living monument in the form of a lecture- 
ship which brings to the school each year a 
distinguished interpreter of the life in 
which the boys will so soon have to play 
their part. Bishop Lawrence gave the 
lecture this year and it is published in at- 
tractive form. 

Bishop Lawrence’s theme is an appraisal 
of the America of to-day and of its tend- 
encies and needs. Believing that no one 
of us can get rid of history any more than 
he can escape the fact that he had a grand- 
mother, the bishop first offers an inter- 
pretation of the past that lies behind our 
younger generation. He rapidly reviews 
the course of American history up to his 
own time, and then becomes interestingly 
reminiscent as he recalls to his hearers 
and readers the changes he has himself 
seen. And, as those know who have read 
his “Fifty Years’ or his “Memories of a 
Happy Life,’ his has been a rich life, 
singularly happy in its circumstances, but 
made still more rich by the earnest and 
wise use made of his unusual opportunities. 

The second part of his lecture deals 
directly with the question, ‘“What sort 
of men and women are the boys and girls 
graduating this year from our schools and 
colleges going to be?”’ He brings home the 
sobering thought that the existence of the 
nation, its safety and prosperity, and to 
some extent the well-being of the world, 
depend upon the character of our one 
hundred million new Americans. In spe- 
cific ways Bishop Lawrence comes out 
with a vigorous counsel, we might even 
say appeal, to the privileged people he ad- 
dresses—an appeal which takes courage. 
He calls for loyalty to law; he calls for 
moral courage; and he calls for that free- 
dom without which courage can not serve 
the world. 

“He who while trying to improve the 
law breaks it is undoing the very work he 
is trying to do; undermining confidence in 
the value of law. If we once admit the 
right of an individual or a minority to 
break laws of which they do not approve, 
we have admitted the failure of Constitu- 
tional Government, which will begin its 
slow though certain movement toward 
autocracy or anarchy.”’ To illustrate the 
second point: “Business, politics, and re- 
ligion bring up their problems for decision. 
What I press in this era of massed popu- 
lation and marshaled public opinion is 
that we shall discipline ourselves, keep 
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the right perspective, have a clear eye, 
and a strong purpose for the right, and 
go through, often with the majority, some- 
times with a minority, and occasionally 
alone. That is moral courage.’’ 

It is heartening indeed to read the wise 
counsel of a man no longer young and to 
see that, without any mere pose of modern- 
ity, he has kept his mind and his heart 
young and can look with hope and con- 
fidence into a future which others must 
shape. The splendid background and 
family tradition, the wide experience and 
broad knowledge, and the liberal judgment 
of Bishop Lawrence are all written across 
the pages of this lecture, and claim for it 
an audience far wider than that for which 
it was first prepared. 

HeB OBS. 


+ 


Hebrew History 


History of the Hebrews. By Frank K. 
Sanders. New and revised edition. 
(Seribners. $1.75.) 


In short compass we have here a survey 
of the social, political and religious history 
It is prepared in a 
form to make it useful to students and 
teachers, and there are full references 
to the literature of the subject. Dr. 
Sanders, well-known as a former dean of 
Yale Divinity School, is a master of the 
subject, and he has the gift of concise, lucid, 
vivid exposition. There are many small 
maps, excellent indexes, and other aids 
to the student, and the widely used earlier 
edition has been corrected wherever re- 
cent investigation has reached results at 
variance with it. Those who are studying 
any part of the Old Testament, and the 
layman who wishes to understand how the 
Old Testament came into being, should 
certainly acquire this useful book. 


{SIAN ied Bek 
* * 
A Guide to Women’s Work for the 
Church 


Ladies’ Aid Manual. New and revised 
edition by Robert E. Smith. 

A small volume of suggestions for 
ladies’ organizations which contains a 
simple plan for a constitution and an out- 
line for necessary by-laws. It also pre- 
sents a suggestive ‘‘order of business’’ and 
states very clearly the most essential 
‘rules of order,’ devotional programs, 
and ways in which the organization may 
co-operate with the pastor in promoting 
the spiritual life of the church. Ways of 
enlisting non-members are outlined. Pro- 
viding a social life for the church is con- 
sidered the legitimate obligation of the 
ladies’ society, and several practical 
plans for securing more social activity 
through “special days’’ programs are pre- 
sented. A list of helpful books for enter- 
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tainments and general hints as to proper 
methods of procedure along administrative 
lines conclude the book. It is a helpful 
book of practical, well-tried plans, worth 
reading by any officers of ladies’ organiza- 
tions, and it should be very useful to in- 
experienced leaders of women’s groups. 
Josephine B. Folsom. 
Pittsfield, Me. 
* * 
Tryphena. A Devonshire Story 
Tryphena. By Eden Phillpotts. (Mac- 
millan. $2.) 

This is a story of Devonshire country 
life. Mr. Phillpotts has the advantage of 
a rich knowledge of the language, customs, 
and homely philosophy of the folk of the 
south-country ‘‘coombes.”’ 

The plot is a hackneyed one. A mys- 
terious foundling is left in the arms of a 
small boy by a strange Jady who promises 
to return for the child. But she never 
comes back, and her dead body, when 
found, yields only one clue to her identity 
—her name, Tryphena Croom. The 
baby, named for her dead mother, lives 
in the family of her little boy protector, 
Leonard Tarsey, for seventeem years. At 
last the lord of the manor returns to Dean- 
combe and there learns the sad story. 
The woman he had loved and lost is dead, 
but her child lives in the fascinating and 
unusua] Tryphena. How he seeks to win 
his daughter’s love and to mould her to 
his preconceived pattern is told in a way 
that makes of both the father and the 
daughter real characters. It is at last 
realized that Tryphena must work out 
her own destiny, and her choice is to re- 
main with the humble people who brought 
her up. These people, the author says, 
“are coarse as the court was coarse in 
Tudor times, but seldom vulgar. Savages 
are never vulgar. Vulgarity is a by- 
product of education.’’ 

That happiness can be found in simple 
things is one of the themes of the book. 
The honesty with which the simple country 
people face life, their far-seeing and in- 
telligent, though somewhat crude, philos- 
ophy, their almost archaic language and 
simple customs, all portrayed by a master- 
hand, make of this novel a readable addi- 
tion to a library of fiction. 

Xe 
* * * 
Man ploughs and plants and digs and 
weeds, 

He works with hoe and spade; 

God sends the sun and rain and air, 

And thus a garden’s made. 

He must be proud who tills the soil 

And turns the heavy sod. 

How wonderful a thing to be 

In partnership with God. 

Ida M. Thomas. 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE BIENNIAL CONVENTION 


In less than four weeks now the biennial 
session of the Women’s National Mission- 
ary Association will convene. The pro- 
gram, which is practically completed, is 
one of the finest and most varied that we 
have ever offered. On Tuesday afternoon 
promptly at 2 o’clock we expect a large 
audience for the first session. We par- 
ticularly urge you to make your plans so 
that you will be in the Hotel Mayflower 
at this time. On Tuesday afternoon Mrs. 
Clifford R. Stetson, recently returned from 
Japan, will speak to the Convention. 
Rev. Hannah J. Powell may also tell us 
of the mountain work on Tuesday. There 
will be a joint session with the Clara 
Barton Guild. Our young women’s or- 
ganization needs the support of your 
presence and you need to come into touch 
with the activities of this group. In fact 
there isn’t one thing on the Tuesday 
afternoon program you can afford to miss. 

And this year, because Washington is 
such a beautiful city and there is so much 
that every guest will want to see while 
there, we are planning our Women’s 
World Friendship Banquet for Tuesday 
at 5.30 in the Chinese Room of the hotel, 
thus leaving Saturday afternoon free. 

Mrs. William H. McGlauflin has charge 
of this banquet, and it is necessary for 
her to have your reservation before you 
arrive in Washington. ' The sooner you 
can send this to her, the easier it will 
make it for her to complete arrangements 
with the hotel management. Just a para- 
graph from Mrs. McGlauflin’s letter: 

“The opening session of the W. N. M. A. 
Convention, Tuesday p. m., will be in 
the beautiful ball-room of the Mayflower 
Hotel. At 5.30 our dinner will be served 
in the adjoining Chinese Room, which is 
unique and attractive. We want ail 
of our Universalist women and their friends 
to join in this occasion. The hotel man- 
agement is making us a special price of 
two dollars. We have tentatively es- 
timated the number of guests at one 
hundred and fifty, but we can easily care 
for more if we know it intime. You know 
how it is—when you are having company, 
you want to know how many places to set 
at the table. So it is here. Because 
this dinner will come only a few hours after 
the opening of the session, we must ask 
that reservations be made in advance. All 
of you who know that you are coming, 
please write now, to help us avoid the last 
minute rush. If it is convenient to ac- 
company the reservation by a check, that 
will also facilitate matters.’’ 

Address: Mrs. William H. McGlauflin, 
1757 K Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Promptly at 8.45 on Wednesday the 
morning session will convene. This day 
is to be filled with splendid addresses, in- 


eluding one by Dr. Bishop of North 
Carolina; and another by Mrs. Raina 
Boycheff of Turkey, now living in Ohio. 
Her subject is ““My Life and Missions,”’ 
an impressive talk connecting the new 
world with the old in a delightful manner. 
All who attended the Convention in 
Hartford will never forget Stella Marek 
Cushing’s part of the program. Mrs. 
Cushing has promised us another wonder- 
ful half hour in Washington. 
Impressively closing our program, will 
come the missionary pageant, ““Open My 


Eyes.”’ This tells in a most vivid manner 
of the work we are carrying on, and we 
catch a vision and a-hope of what Chris- 
tianity may do in the future as we watch 
the unfolding of this lovely pageant. 

Surely we are offering you a wonderful 
program. We hope that every state will 
send the number of delegates to which it 
is entitled. We want this to be our finest 
Convention. It should be. It is in our 
Capital City. It is the home of our Me- 
moriai Church, not completed as yet, of 
course, but growing rapidly day by day. 

We need you for the business sessions. 
We want you to attend the Friendship 
Banquet. And how can you think of miss-- 
ing one minute of our fine program? 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl 


THE NEW TOPIC BOOKLET 

Now as the work of the Young People’s 
Christian Union is beginning to get well 
under way, actual progress is being made 
on a number of things that were planned 
at the time of the Atlanta Convention. 

One thing, which we feel is a decided 
forward step, is the new Topic Booklet 
for the year. This is now in the hands 
of the printer, and will, we hope, be in the 
hands of the local presidents before the 
first Sunday in October. 

As has already been said in other con- ° 
nections, one of our fundamental aims for 
the year is to help the local unions to 
work out for themselves the best possible 
type of program to fit their own individual 
cases. It is hoped that the new Topic 
Booklet will help in this direction. For, 
instead of a program definitely laid out 
for the whole year with each Sunday’s 
discussion selected and developed, we have 
a list of almost two hundred different 
topics, some of them simple, others more 
involved, some of them quite advanced, 
the idea being that with this variety each 
union will be able to find the topics that 
its constituency will be interested in. 

The topics have been developed under 
five different heads, Work, Play, Love, 
Thought, and Worship. Under each 
heading will be found from thirty to 
forty topics. Sometimes the same general 
subject will be found under more than 
one heading, but when this occurs it will 
be because it is approached from a differ- 
ent viewpoint. 

But in spite of the fact that a great 
many of us are firmly convinced that this 
is the only type of topic booklet from which 
we can build efficient and valuable unions, 
there are at the same time many people 
who feel that a definite program should 
be laid out so that unions that are in- 
experienced will have something to guide 
them in their work. For the benefit of 
these people a program has been developed 
from the topics in the booklet, worked out 
with an average high-school-aged union 
in mind. It has been intended, however, 


only as a sample program, and it is the 
hope of the editors of the topics that no 
union will use the program just as it stands. 

Just what then is the way in which we 
hope this new Topic Booklet will be used? 
To begin with, each union should have a 
committee, made up of the most capable- 
members of that union, to decide on the: 
program. They should meet together and 
carefully consider all of the topics in the 
booklet, asking these questions: 1. Is 
this suited to our union? 2. Does it have 
sufficient interest? 3. How will it fit 
into our program for the year? 

The advantages of such a plan are 
obvious. In the first place it will mean in- 
dividuality in the programs of the local 
unions. Where we find uniformity we- 
generally find mediocrity. We can not 
make things for the “‘average’’ and hope- 
that they will fit any one. Thus if our 
unions will work out their own programs 
we will have individuality, which means a 
higher degree of success. 

In the second place we shall be having 
unions that are doing some real thinking. 
Not only will they be thinking about the 
topics after they are chosen (and if all 
the topies are carefully chosen the caliber- 
of our devotional meetings should begin 
to rise at once), but in selecting and ar- 
ranging the topics they will be gaining in-- 
valuable experience. 

And finally, we shall be taking another 
step in the direction of local units that are- 
existing and working and succeeding, 
per se, rather than following blindly the 
suggestions and the dictates of higher 
officers. And only when we have that 
thing almost universally shall we be 
having a Y. P. C. U. that is going to be of 
real value to the future of the church. 

And so it is to be hoped that whether- 
the unions use the Topic Booklet in the 
manner planned, or whether they use the 
outlined program with carefully made 
additions and subtractions of topics, they 
will do it thoughtfully and carefully, and. 
as a result we shall begin to have dis-- 
cussions that will be of real value. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


WHEREABOUTS 

Dr. Earle: 

Sept. 29-Oct. 5. 
Miss Slaughter: 

Sept. 29-Oct. 5. 
Dr. Huntley: 
' Sept. 29-Oct. 5. Cambridge, 

(First Church); Headquarters. 


* * 


THE CHILD’S BILL OF RIGHTS 


The ideal to which we should strive is 
that there shall be no child in America: 
That has not been born under proper 

conditions. 

That does not live in hygenic surroundings. 

That ever suffers from under-nourishment. 

That does not have prompt and efficient 
medical attention and inspection. 

That does not receive primary instruction 
in the elements of hygiene and good 
health. 

That does not have the complete birth- 
right of a sound mind in a sound body. 
That has not the encouragement to ex- 
press in fullest measure the spirit within 
which is the final endowment of every 

human being. 

Herbert Hoover in “The American Child.”’ 

* * 


DATA FROM FERRY BEACH 


“The Department of Records’’ has dis- 
covered some interesting facts about the 
folks of Ferry Beach. 

Question—Who were they? Answer— 
National president, 1: ministers, 7; di- 
rectors, 4; superintendents, 7; field sec- 
retaries, 2; missionaries, 3; supervisor, 1; 
secretaries, 2; treasurer, 1; pianists, 2; 
chorister, 1; pupils, 10; teachers, 42; un- 
listed, 18. 

Question—Whence were they? Answer 
—Connecticut, 21; Rhode Island, 2; 
New Jersey, 1; Vermont, 2; New York, 5; 
Ohio, 1; Maine, 12; Massachusetts, 47; 


Headguarters. 
Little Falls, N. Y. 


Mass. 


Japan, 1. 
Question—How many students were 
graduated? Answer, 10. 


Question—How many standard credits 
were earned? Answer—89. 
* * 
THE INTERNATIONAL FRIEND- 
SHIP OFFERING 


On all Souls Sunday, the first Sunday 
in November, all our schools are asked to 
take the International Friendship Offering. 
Special envelopes will be sent to super- 
intendents. This offering should total at 
least $2,000. It pays the salaries of Miss 
Ruth Downing and Rey. Aishi Terasawa, 
Japanese pastor at Shizuoka. 

If every school would contribute some- 
thing, and if those faithful in the past 
would slightly increase their gifts, our 
Association could assume larger responsi- 
bilities. The field is white for the harvest. 
We look to our leaders to supply the 
laborers. 
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Material has been sent to ministers 
and superintendents which gives informa- 
tion -and will stimulate interest. It will 
be sent to any others who apply. A. set 
of small pictures will also be sent to those 
who ask. It is not practicable to furnish 
without charge large pictures for our 
schools, but these small cuts may be 
mounted and passed about among the 
classes. 

This page will include timely articles 


- during October. 


oe 


STARTING RIGHT AT DENVER 


Parents are people—in spite of the sar- 
castic question going the rounds of the 
press. Parents are good people. Most of 
them, however, are tragically uninformed 
in regard to the ideals of religious educa- 
tion and the need of their hearty co-op- 
eration with the church schools. 

Pastor Niles at Denver begins the new 
church year with a cheerful and enlighten- 
ing letter to the fathers and mothers of his 
church school pupils. It is well written 
and without a doubt it will be effective. 

It is printed here with the hope that 
many other leaders will follow this good 
example. 


First Universalist Church, Denver, Col. 
September 6, 1929. 
Dear Sunday School Enthusiasts; 

As in the other departments of our 
church, so are we busily engaged in the 
Sunday school in getting a fresh start this 
fall. 

We take pride in our staff of teachers 
as well as in the curriculum. Last spring 
we added to our workers Mrs. D. H. Pfaff, 
who came to us highly recommended as a 


director of young people’s activities. In 
the few weeks that she worked in our 
school last spring, Mrs. Pfaff revealed her 
remarkable ability to do just the work 
which is so important inthe child’s life. 
We feel very fortunate in being able to 
offer her services again this year. 

I believe that the most important work 
being done in our church is this work with 
the young people. Betieving that what 
children need is not so much suppression 
and repression as direction and a drawing 
out, the aim of the school is always to help 
the children do better the desirable things 
all parents wish them to do. 

Beginning promptly at 9.45 each Sunday 
morning, we are conducting a memory 
work program which lodges in the minds 
of the children the valuable verses of 
Scripture as well as the treasured hymns 
of our race. Following this is a con- 
structive and stimulating worship service. 
Then comes a period devoted to instruc- 
tion in diferent classes under competent 
teachers. There is so much to be done in 
the short time of a Sunday period that, 
on behalf of the teachers, I ask for the 
loyal co-operation of the parents in seeing 
to it that the children are on hand promptly 
at 9.45 every Sunday. 


“Ah, what would the world be to us, 
If the children were no more? 
We should dread the desert behind us 
Worse than the dark before.’’ 


Anxious to serve you through the Uni- 
versalist Church, and with all good 
wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Harold H. Niles. 


* * 


FACTS AND FOLKS 


Lynn, Mass., opened after vacation 
with an attendance of 287, which was 
fifty-seven more than on the first Sunday 
of 1928. The superintendent, Carl A. 
Hempel, is in great demand as a speaker, 
on religious education. Among his many 
appointments are: New Hampshire State 
Convention, Sept. 30; New York State 
Convention, Oct. 7-8; Unitarian Middle- 
sex Association, Oct. 27. 


Caribou, Maine, is going forward. This 
year there is to be a separate department 
for beginners and primary pupils. Dr. 
Jane B. W. Hall, a woman of culture and 
influence, is to be the very competent 
leader. A correspondent says: ‘‘Depart- 
mental Goals is one of the finest things 
and promises to be one of the greatest helps 
ever published by the G. S. S. A.” 


Mr. Richard H. Bird, Jr., a product of 
our parish at Waltham, Mass., continues 
as director of religious education at Peoria, 
Ill. The school is “off to a flying start’’ 
with an attendance of 202 the first Sunday. 
The goal is “300 by Rally Sunday.’ 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 
Mr. Alexandre Roger, organist of the 
First Universalist Church, Haverhill, 
Mass., for the past ten years, was a caller 
at Headquarters on Friday, Sept. 20. He 
came to Boston especially to see the 
Church of the Redemption. ' 


While Rev. G. E. Leighton, D. D., of 
Somerville, Mass., was in Dexter, Maine, 
to give the anniversary address at the 
centennial of the Dexter church on Sunday, 
Sept. 22, Rev. A. G. Earle, D. D., was 
the preacher in First Church, Somerville. 


Rev. Clifford R. Stetson occupied the 
pulpit of the North Adams, Mass., church 
Sunday morning, Sept. 15. On the same 
date, Rev. C. C. Conner, who is taking the 
other services there for the month, sup- 
plied at Brattleboro, Vt., in a series of 
supplies owing to the illness of the pastor, 
Rev. E. P. Wood. 


Rev. W. S. Perkins, D. D., of Wake- 
field, Mass., reports that his parish has 
voted $600 towards paying for the ser- 
vices of a young man as director of young 
people’s work. 


Rey. G. E. Huntley, D. D., preached in 
the West Somerville, Mass., church on 
Sept. 15, and supplied at Gloucester on 
Sept. 22. 


Rev. Harold W. Haynes of Southbridge, 
Mass., was the preacher at West Somer- 
ville, Mass., on Sept. 22. 


Dr. Lowe, of the Church of the Redemp- 
tion, Boston, was the preacher in Abing- 
ton, Mass., on Sept. 22. 


Dr. Coons, Superintendent in Massa- 
chusetts, was the preacher at Abington 
on Sept. 15, and at Chatham on Sept. 22. 


Word has come to Headquarters that 
Rev. John Vannevar, D. D., of Swamp- 
scott, Mass., has suffered a stroke of 
paralysis and is in a serious condition. 


Rey. Frank Durward Adams, D. D., 
President of the Universalist General 
Convention, contributes an article to 
Plain Talk for October on “‘New Marriage 
Vows.” 


Mrs. Joseph Mayo Tilden is now at 
5902 Delacarlia Place, N. W., Washington, 
DAC; 


Rey. Otis R. Rice preached his first 
sermon in Trinity Church, Boston, Sept. 
15, at the evening service. Several of his 
Universalist friends were present and were 
greatly pleased by his able, uplifting ser- 
mon. 


Dr. Clarence E. Rice officiated at the in- 
terment of Miss Harriet. Biddle in Mt. 
Auburn Cemetery, Cambridge, Sept. 20. 
Miss Biddle, a daughter of the late Dr. 
C.yW. Biddle, died at the home of her 


and Interests 


sister in Dennis, Mass., Sept. 17. The 
day before Dr. Rice was in Springfield, 
Mass., for the funeral of Mrs. Jennie 
Mead, a lifelong Universalist. 


Miss Dora Brown, subscriptign clerk 
for the Christian Leader, underwent an 
operation at the Homeopathic Hospital 
Sept. 17 for removal of the appendix. 
She is doing well. 


The funeral of Charles E. Greenman, 
who had resided for ten years at 115 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., was held 
at 1 p. m. Thursday, Sept. 19, Dr. L. W. 
Coons officiating. The Greenman family 
was formerly one of the loyal families in 
the Haverhill parish. 


Carl A. Hempel, director of young 
people’s work in the Lynn, Mass., church, 
reports that the church school opened on 
Sept. 8 with 287 present. Last year on 
the corresponding Sunday there were 230. 
On Sunday, Sept. 15, there were 293 on 
hand, and a year ago on the corresponding 
Sunday there were 247. 


Dr. and Mrs. John Clarence Lee of 
Gloucester have started on a leisurely trip 
around the world, in the course of which 
they expect to spend some time with their 
daughter in New Zealand. 


Rey. Francis W. Sprague on Sept. 17 
completed fifty years of service as a 
Universalist minister, on that date cele- 
brating the fiftieth anniversary of his or- 
dination. A large number of his fellow 
ministers sent him messages of congratu- 
lation. Mr. Sprague was for many years 
secretary of the Massachusetts Universalist 
Convention, and for the past eight years 
has been minister of the Universalist 
church at Marion, Mass. He is now living 
at 62 Dunster Road, Jamaica Plain. 


Mr. Pearman, father of Mrs. Glenn R. 
McIntire, of Norway, Maine, visited Head- 
quarters on Sept. 19. Mr. Pearman took 
the picture of the Norway church which 
appeared on the cover of the Leader for 
Sept. 14, in connection with the story of 
the centennial celebration. 


Rey. Clarence Bartlett Etsler, of Clare- 
mont, N. H., has been undergoing treat- 
ment at Phillips House, Massachusetts 
General Hospital, for a difficulty of the 
gall bladder. Representing his district 
in the State Senate of New Hampshire, 
acting as chairman of an important com- 
mittee, and also doing his parish work, 
he has been under heavy strain. The 
summer rest has done him great good. 


Cuthbert Lee, son of Dr. and Mrs. 
John Clarence Lee of Gloucester, is the 
author of a new book entitled ‘“‘Contem- 
porary American Portrait Painters,’ with 
fifty portraits by leading artists. Mr. Lee 
was married in August (Aug. 17) to Miss 


Josephine McClellan, the daughter of the 
late General John McClellan and the late 
Mrs. McClellan of Washington. On re- 
turning from their wedding trip in England, 
Mr. and Mrs. Cuthbert Lee will reside in 
New York, where he is connected with the 
Guaranty Trust Company. 


Rey. Clinton Lee Scott of Atlanta is 
preaching a series of sermons called 
Theological Studies, the second one being 
“What about Miracles?’’ 


California 


Los Angeles.—Rev. Sheldon Shepard, 
D. D., psator. This church has inaug- 
urated a Sunday evening sacred theater 
service, the first use of professional drama 
in regular church services since the 
Middle Ages. Dr. Shepard was formerly 
director of dramatics in Pomona College, 
and also producer of the annual Miracle 
Plays for the Long Beach Chamber of 
Commerce. He has written and pro- 
duced a number of Bible plays and other 
productions. Presentations in the new 
service will not be confined to Bible plays, 
and the familiar Sunday school pageant 
will be avoided entirely. Special atten- 
tion will be given to plays by local authors. 
Mrs. Sheldon Shepard, leading lady of the 
Long Beach Miracle Plays, and the Pomona 
College Shakespeare plays, will appear in 
the productions. 


Illinois 

Galesburg.—Rev. Lambert J. Case, 
pastor. Although our church opened for 
services Sept. 8, it was not until the 15th 
that we had our “‘Shomecoming’’ Sunday. 
We had a splendid turn-out on the first 
Sunday both at church school and church, 
and by the second week we had worked up 
a very good attendance. After the morn- 
ing services the parish gathered for dinner 
in the church dining rooms. Then the 
moderator of the church introduced the 
heads of the various organizations, who 
gave reports on their plans for the year. 
Then the minister appointed the standing 
committees for the working year of the 
church and the committees gathered im- 
mediately in various rooms of the ¢hurch 
to hold preliminary meetings. The clos- 
ing event of the program was held in the 
auditorium, when there were several de- 
lightful musical numbers and talks by 
Mr. and Mrs. Case on their recent trip 
through the East. 


Massachusetts 

Melrose.—Rev. G. H. Leining, pastor. 
Steady progress each year seems indicated. 
Pledged offerings in 1928 were 12 per cent 
above 1927; 1929, on paper, is 10 per cent 
better than 1928, though, considering 
uncollectable pledges, 1929 is consider- 
ably better than last year. About half of 
our listed families now pledge regular sup- 
port. Yet regardless of financial im- 
provement, this church is able to meet 
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only a portion of its five year quota. 
Church organizations on the whole are 
stronger. Last year saw the introduction 
of adequate permanent records, teachers’ 
records, and report cards in the church 
school. Samples may be procured from 
the General Sunday School Association 
Monthly written examinations are the rule 
in the junior department. Volunteer 
workers will care for the considerable 
detail. Children’s Sunday program gave 
due recognition to those who had made 
our best ‘‘perfect attendance record’’ of 
forty-two. The custom of awarding Bibles 
and books, up through the junior depart- 
ment, for perfect attendance, thus sub- 
jected our school treasury to considerable 
strain. Because “young people” are sup- 
posedly difficult to keep interested,, the 
classes of Mr. Victor A. Friend and his 
wife, Mrs. Nellie E. Friend, continue of 
outstanding interest. With classes of 
about fifty and forty respectively the at- 
tendance average is probably better than 
fifty per cent. Pressure of college work 
and home duties prevented last year, but 
now we are favored by having Mrs. 
Friend, to all practical purposes, serving 
as director of religious education in addi- 
tion to the teaching of her class. Our 
Y.P.C. U. was represented by three young 
women at the Atlanta Convention. Some 
six or more generous people of the church 
paid the travel expense of two. 


Medgford Hillside.—Rev. John M. Paige, 
pastor. Mr. Paige returned from Bar 
Harbor and conducted the opening service 
on Sept. 8. Five new members were 
present in the church schoo]. The pastor 
made nearly thirty parish calls the first 
week. We have promise of three new 
trained teachers for the church school and 
expect to be able to grade the school more 
perfectly. Mr. and Mrs. Paige are plan- 
ning to attend the General Convention. 


Canton.—Rev. Charles Conklin, D. D., 
pastor. Services were resumed Sept. 8, 
Dr. Conklin back in his pulpit after a re- 
freshing stay in his camp on Lake Bomo- 
seen in Vermont. The sermon sounded 
the keynote for the year, “Our Major In- 
terests.’’ The Ladies’ Social Circle held 
its annual meeting Sept. 11, reporting that 
it had raised and given to the church $1100 
during the past year to help meet running 
expenses. Al] the officers were unani- 
mously re-elected. While away, the pas- 
tor had the pleasure of supplying two Bap- 
tist churches in his neighborhood, his 
annual custom. The pulpit Bible in one 
of these churches was “‘out of repair,’’ so 
the Ladies’ Circle of our Canton church 
has obtained for them a large and beau- 
tiful Bible, and the Canton Mission 
Circle has met the expense of transporta- 
tion. Dr. Conklin has been appointed 
chaplain of Blue Hill Lodge, F. and A. M., 
in town. The passing of our brother John 
B. Robinson, for sixty years a faithful 
member and for many years an efficient 
officer of our parish, is sincerely mourned. 


Pennsylvania 


Reading.—Rey. L. Griswold Williams, 
pastor. During his vacation the minister 
returned for two funerals. One was that 
of Mrs. Caroline M. Bailey, a lifelong and 
active member of the church. The other 
was that of Rabbi Julius Frank, rabbi 
ermitus of the Reformed Jewish con- 
gregation, beloved alike by Jew and Gen- 
tile, who had officiated at the marriage of 
Mr. and Mrs. Williams. Beside the regu- 
lar rabbi, Mr. Williams was the only 
speaker at the memorial service in the 
synagogue, largely attended by all creeds. 
The first sermon of the season, ‘‘Above the 
Timber Line,’ as usual was based upon 
vacation experiences. The present series 
of five sermons deals with ‘‘The Search for 
a Faith That Satisfies.’”’ Topics are: 
‘‘Undernourished Souls: Does rational re- 
ligion face a natural dilemma?” ‘‘Faith’s 
Debt to the Doubter: Can skepticism lead 
to a firmer faith?’ “Religion in the 
Test-tube: What is it made of, and how 
can we get it?’ “Making Contact with 
God: Do faith and science meet, and on 
what ground?” ‘Religion as Life’s Fourth 
Dimension: Has it a real value, and what 
can it do for you?”’ The new organ, given 
last summer by Mrs. Gustave Oberlaender, 
continues to add to the beauty of the wor- 
ship service with its chimes znd harp. 
The resignation from active service of 
Miss Angelica Louise Safford as director 
of religious education will be keenly felt 
in the church school, as her two years of 
self-sacrificing activity had placed it in 
the Jead in practical experimental work. 


Wisconsin 


Markesan.—Rev. Henry E. Polley, 
pastor. The church held its annual parish 
meeting on the second Tuesday in Sep- 
tember. After a supper in the dining room 
the various organizations presented re- 
ports showing very satisfactory condi- 
tions. Election of officers resulted as 
follows: President, Mrs. Frank Densmoore; 
secretary, Miss Alice Phelps; treasurer, 
Mr. C. G. Lockwood; trustees, Mrs. John 
Graf, Mr. R. O. Schoen, and Mr. Clarence 
Reif. Rev. Henry E. Polley, formerly 
minister of the Unitarian church at 
Keokuk, Iowa, has been supplying the 
church since January. He has accepted a 
call to serve another year, and will soon 
occupy the parsonage. 

* * 


FAREWELL AT GLOUCESTER 


The closing of the pastorate of Dr. John 
Clarence Lee at Gloucester has been the 
oceasion of unusual expressions of ap- 
preciation by both the church and the 
city. Several public and private meet- 
ings have been held, the first of which 
was the autumn meeting of the Historical 
Society, of which Dr. Lee is the president. 
In an appreciative speech Mr. Harold S. 
Maddocks gave Dr. Lee the good wishes of 
the people of Gloucester, and presented 
him with a bon voyage gift of gold. 


The next public meeting was of the 
combined circles and Ladies’ Society at 
the summer home of the president, Mrs. 
George Winchester, where the members 
had tried to make the sadness less by 
beautiful gifts to Dr. and Mrs. Lee. 

On Sunday, the 15th, the church was 
completely filled to hear Dr. Lee’s closing 
message. ‘The successive parish commit- 
tees were praised for their faithfulness—a 
characteristic of the Mother Church of 
our denomination. In reviewing their 
work together Dr. Lee expressed great 
gratitude for the old debts which had all 
been paid, for the endowment fund in- 
creased five times its former amount, for 
the membership of the church which has 
doubled, but above all for the spirit of 
unity which binds these members together. 

After the benediction Howard R. Cor- 
liss, chairman of the parish committee, 
conferred upon Dr. Lee the office of pastor 
emeritus of the Independent Christian 
Church in Gloucester; and then addressing 
Dr. and Mrs. Lee on behalf of the parish 
presented them with a bag of gold. The 
great congregation filed past to leave their 
wishes for a pleasant journey. As the 
Gloucester Times adds: ‘“‘Any combination 
of mere words would be inadequate to 
describe the beauty and dignity of that 
informal reception.’’ 

The Lees sail from Vancouver in early 
October. : 


cee: 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


The Boston Universalist ministers will 
meet at the Church of the Redemption, 
Oct. 7, at 10.45 a. m. The sessions on 
Oct. 7 and 14 will be given to a discussion 
of the Washington Convention. 

* * 


FROM FERRY BEACH 


The members of thé Ferry Beach Fair 
Committee for 1929 wish to express their 
hearty thanks to the friends and well 
wishers of our “‘shrine’’ at Ferry Beach, 
Maine, for their generous support, both 
in money and articles, which has helped 
to increase interest and decrease the debt 
on Rowland Hall. 

Lilla P. Huntley, Chairman. 


* * 


THE CLAYTON MEMORIAL 


Will the Leader once more permit me to 
call attention to the proposed Clayton 
Memorial Church? 

We did not take over the old Baptist 
church as suggested in a former appeal. 
As we have received only $130, which is 
not sufficient to pay for the church and 
move it to our lot, we have decided to hold 
what we have and try to add to it until 
we are able to build a neat little new house 
in honor of our noble brother, Dr. D. B. 
Clayton. 

Surely others will send their donations 
to aid in this worthy enterprise. We can 
not hope to build until next year, 1930, 
but we’ve started and a noble lady said: 
We must not be discouraged, but continue 
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our appeals until success crowns our 
efforts. Reader, let me hear from you. 
A.G. Strain. 


Brewton, Alabama. 


Notices 


MASSACHUSETTS-RHODE ISLAND YOUNG 
PEOPLE’S CHRISTIAN UNIONS 


Official Call 


The fortieth annual Convention of theYoung Peo- 
ple’s Christian Union of Massachusetts will be held at 
Norwood, Mass., Friday, Saturday and Sunday, 
Oct. 11, 12 and 13, 1929, to transact business as 
follows: (1) to hear reports of officers and depart- 
mental superintendents, (2) to elect officers, (3) to 
transact any other business that may legally be 
brought before said Convention. 

Bernice E. Flint, Recording Secretary. 


Proposed Amendments to Massachusetts 
Young People’s Christian Union By-Laws 


Following the instructions of the 1928 session, 
and in accordance with Article IX of the Constitu- 
tion of the Y. P. C. U. of the Universalist Church of 
Massachusetts, legal notice is hereby given of the 
following amendments to the Constitution: 

Article I. Add “and Rhode Island,’ making it 
read as follows: ‘‘The name of this organization will 
be the Young People’s Christian Union of the Uni- 
versalist Churches of Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island.” 

Article III, See. 1. Add “and Rhode Island,’ 
making it read: ‘“‘This organization shall be com- 
posed of all local Senior and Junior Unions and the 
Union-at-Large in Massachusetts and Rhode Is- 
land.” 

Article VII, See. 2. Add “Senior” before “Union” 
and also add “‘and each local Junior Union shall be 
entitled to three lay delegates’? after the phrase 
reading ‘‘five lay delegates,” so that it will read: 
“ach local Senior Union belonging to the State 
Union shall be entitled to five lay delegates and each 
local Junior Union shall be entitled to three lay 
delegates, who shall be provided with credentials 
issued by the State Executive Board and signed by 
the president or secretary of the local Union which 
they represent.”’ 

A detailed program of the Convention will be sent 
each local Union as soon as final arrangements have 
been made. 

Reservations should be sent to Mrs. 
Davis, 82 Hoyle St:, Ngrwood, Mass. 

ie 


Earl C. 


INDIANA STATE CONVENTION 


The eighty-second annual session of the Uni- 
versalist Convention of Indiana will be held in the 
Universalist church in Logansport on Oct. 4, 5 and 
6, 1929, beginning at 1.80 p. m. Friday, Oct. 4. 

This convention is for the hearing of reports, 
the election of officers and the transaction of any other 
business that may come before it. 


Pearl M. Mock, Secretary. 
* * 


NORTH CAROLINA STATE CONVENTION 


The twenty-fourth annual session of the Uni- 
versalist Convention of North Carolina and auxiliary 
bodies will be held at the Red Hill Church (near 
Clinton) Oct. 3-6. The convention will be called 
to order Thursday evening at 7.30 for the hearing 
of reports, election of officers and the transaction of 
such business as may properly come before the 
convention. 

F. B. Bishop, Secretary. 
* 
CHANGE OF DATE 


The Chapin Home, to avoid conflict with the Gen- 
eral Convention Week, announces that Anniversary 
Day will be held October 17, Thursday afternoon. 


All friends are cordially invited. 
ae 


NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE CONVENTION 

The ninety-eighth annual session of the New 
Hampshire Universalist State Convention, together 
with the yearly meetings of its auxiliaries, will be 
held with the Universalist society at Dover, Sept. 


28-Oct. 2. Convention of State Y. P. C. U., Sept. 28 
and 29; State Sunday School Association, Sept. 30; 
Woman’s Missionary Association, Oct. 1, in the 
afternoon; State Convention, Oct. 1 and 2. Those 
desiring entertainment over night should apply as 
early as possible to Mrs. J. E. Richardson, 56 Grove 
St., Dover, N. H. 

Asa M. Bradley, Secretary. 

¥ * 

OFFICIAL CALL 


The one hundred and fourth annual session of the 
New York State Convention of Universalists will 
be held in the First Universalist Church, Syracuse, 
N. Y., Oct. 9, 10, 1929, for the election of officers 
and the transaction of such other business as may 
legally come before this body. 

Fred C. Leining, Secretary. 
Ne 
WISCONSIN STATE CONVENTION 


The Universalist Convention of Wisconsin will 
be held in the Universalist church of Wausau, Tues- 
day and Wednesday, Oct. 8 and 9, 1929, for the 
purpose of transacting such business as may legal- 
ly come before the organization. 

All officers and delegates are hereby notified to 
take notice, and be present. Opening session, 
Oct. 8, 2 p. m. 


Luther Riley Robinson, Secretary. 
cee 


OFFICIAL CALL 


The twenty-second session of the New York State 
Universalist Sunday School Association will meet in 
Syracuse, N. Y., Oct. 7 and’ 8. Session opening at 
4 p. m. Monday with a worship program and con- 
ferences on church school work. Business sessions 
will be held on Tuesday for the hearing of reports, 
election of officers and any other business that may 
come before this association. 


Inez EZ. Warner, Secretary. 
ec 


PUBLIC MEETING 
W. U. M. S. of Massachusetts 
The first Public Meeting of the Women’s Uni- 
versalist Missionary Society of Massachusetts will 
be held at the Universalist church in Haverhill on 
Thursday, Oct. 31, 1929. Please watch for further 


notice, 
ee 


NEW YORK W. U. M. S. 


The thirty-fifth annual Convention of the Women’s 
Universalist Missionary Society of New York State 
will be held in the First Universalist Church, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., Wednesday, Oct. 9, 1929, for the re- 
ceiving of reports, the election of officers, and the 
transaction of such other business as may legally 
come before it. 

Edith W. Johnson, Recording Secretary. 
ie: 


THE ONTARIO UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The fifty-second annual meeting of the Ontario 
Universalist Convention wil! be held in the Olinda 
Universalist church on Sunday and Monday, Oct. 
13 and 14, for hearing reports of committees, election 
of officers and the transaction of other business of 
the convention. <i 


Special services are being planned. 
Oe 


GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


The seventeenth annual Convention of the Gen- 
eral Sunday School Association of the Universalist 
Church will be held in Washington, D. C., Oct. 19, 
20, 21, 22, 1929. 

Saturday, 7.30 p. m. Opening session. Appoint- 
ment of committees. Welcome to Washington, 
Rev. Frederic W. Perkins, D. D. Open Forum, 


Rev. Laura Bowman Galer. Social hour, with 
refreshments. 
Sunday, 10.45 a.m. Occasional sermon, “A 


Flying Dream,’’ Rev. Herbert BE. Benton, D. D. 
12.15. p. m. Session of the church school, Miss 
Eleanor Bonner. 7.30 p. m. Addresses, Rev. Ladie 
F, Rowlett, “There Is No Discharge in That War.” 
Mr. Waitstill H. Sharp, fraternal delegate from the 
Unitarian Sunday School Association, ““The Task of 
Religious Education.”’ 
Monday, 9.30 a. m. 


Business sessions. 1.45 


p. m. Address, ‘You and I and Japan,” Rev. Clif- ~ 


ford R. Stetson. Debate: “Resolved, That the 
Project Method of Teaching Ought to be Employed 
Much More Generally in Universalist Church 
Schools,’’ Rev. Max Kapp, Rev. Gustav H. Leining. 

Tuesday, 9.30 a. m. Divisional Conferences: 
Children’s, Miss Mary F. Slaughter. Young Peo- 
ple’s, Rev. A. Gertrude Earle, D. D. Adult and 
Administration, Mr. Carl A. Hempel. 7.15 p. m. 
The Word of the General Convention, Rev. Frank 
D. Adams, D. D. The Ingathering, Rev. Ulysses 
S. Milburn, D. D. Address: ‘‘Life’s Fourth Di- 


mension,’’ Rev. Effie McCollum Jones, D. D. 
ane 


OFFICIAL CALL 


The seventeenth annual convention of the General 
Sunday School Association of the Universalist 
Church will be held in Washington, D. C., on Oct. 
19, 20, 21 and 22, 1929. Officers wiil be elected and 
other important business will be transacted. Most 
of the sessions will be held at the Mayflower Hotel, 
but the occasional sermon on Sunday morning will 
be preached at the Ambassador Theater. 


Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
ae 


THE GENERAL CONVENTION 
Notice of Proposed Amendment to the By-Laws 


Legal notice is hereby given of the following 
Amendment to the By-Laws of the General Con- 
vention to be presented at the Washington session. 

Insert in Article I, Section 6, the following as 
Paragraph 5: 

“They shall have power to appoint an Executive 
Committee consisting of the chairman of the Board, 
the chairman of the Finance and Investment Com- 
mittee and three other members of the Board, which 
shall, in the intervals between sessions of the Board, 
have supervision over and direction of the general 
affairs of the Convention and of the officers, agents, 
committees and commissions appointed by the 
Board. It shall submit to the Board at each meet- 
ing a record of its proceedings since the last meeting 
of the Board. It shall perform such other duties as 
may be required of it by the Board.” 

Roger F. Etz, 
Executive Secretary. 


Notice of Proposed Amendments to the Laws 
of Fellowship, Government and Discipline 


Notice is hereby given, in accordance with the 
legal requirements for Amendments, that a revised 
set of Laws of Fellowship, Government and Disci- 
pline will be presented at the Washington session 
of the General Convention, October 23-27, 1929. 

Roger F. Hitz, 
Executive Secretary. 
* * 
FERRY BEACH MEETING 


A Ferry Beach Get-together will be held in Wash- 
ington during the sessions of the General Conven- 
tion, Time and place will be announced later. 

Elmer D, Colcord, Secretary. 
* Ok 
WOMEN’S NATIONAL MISSIONARY ASSO- 
CIATION 


Official Call 


The forty-seventh biennial Convention of the 
Women’s National Missionary Association will be 
held in the Hotel Mayflower, Washington, D. C., 
Oct. 22 and 23, 1929, for the receiving of reports for 
the two years past, the election of officers and the 
transaction of such other business as may legally 
come before it. $ 

Evelyn B. Corlett, Recording Secretary. 
Notice of Proposed Amendments to the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws 


In accordance with Article IX of the Constitu- 
tion of the Women’s National Missionary Asso- 
ciation of the Universalist Church, legal notice is 
hereby given of the following amendments to the 
Constitution and By-Laws of the Association: 


Constitution 
Article III. Strike out “District of Columbia,” 
change “other” to “any,” making it read as fol- 
lows: ‘‘This organization shall be composed of all 
women in the United States and any territory under 
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the jurisdiction of the Association, who shall pay 
annually into the funds of this Association, or any 
of its auxiliary societies, the sum of one dollar or 
more.” 

Article III, paragraph four. Insert the words 
“or other territory’ after the word “state,’’ insert 
the words “‘or territorial” after the word “‘state’’ and 
before the word ‘‘treasury;’’ change the last clause 
to read ‘‘and from such treasury eight dollars and 
seventy-five cents of each Life Membership fee shall 
be paid to the W. N. M. A.” 

Insert a new Article V—Auditors—as follows: 
“At least once a year the books and accounts of the 
treasurer and the corresponding secretary shall 
be audited by public accountants to be appointed 
annually by the Executive Board, and the report 
of such audit shall be submitted annually to the 
Executive Board and to the biennial meeting of 
the Association.” 

Article VII—Biennial Convention. It is pro- 
Posed to add the words “and territorial’ after the 
words “auxiliary stafe,”’ and to strike out “‘District 
of Columbia” after the words ‘from any state,” 
making the article to read as follows: “This Asso- 
ciation in its Biennial Convention shall be composed 
of its officers, presidents of unorganized states, presi- 
dents and secretaries of auxiliary state and terri- 
torial societies, past national presidents, with one 
delegate for every twenty members of any woman’s 
auxiliary missionary society paying the annual dues 
and working for church extension, from any state, 
or other territory within the jurisdiction of the As- 
sociation. Twenty members shall constitute a 
quorum at any meeting of the Association.” 


By-Laws 

Article I. Section 8—Recording Secretary. It 
is proposed to change the fifth paragraph, which 
now reads: “She shiall attest all public acts of the 
Association and all orders drawn upon the treasurer,” 
to read as follows: ‘‘She shall be empowered to at- 
test all public acts of the Association.” 

Article I. Section 4—Corresponding Secretary. 
It is proposed to strike out the words ‘‘answer all 
letters of inquiry, conduct the general correspond- 
ence,’”’ making the section read: ‘The corresponding 
secretary shall receive all moneys, acknowledge the 
same and transmit to the treasurer, taking her re- 
ceipt therefor, and submit a biennial report to the 
Association,” 

Article I. Section 6—Executive Board. It is 
proposed to add the words “and treasurer,” striking 
out the word ‘and’ before ‘‘recording secretary,” 
making the section read: “The Executive Board 
shall have general management of the affairs of the 
Association. It shall have power to dispose of and 
convey real estate, purchase, assign, transfer, and 
satisfy all securities, loans, execute mortgages for 
purchase money under the corporate seal, attested by 
the president, recording secretary or treasurer, and 
the same to acknowledge or prove for recording.” 

Article I. Section 6—Executive Board (para- 
graph 2) now reads: “It shall elect presidents of un- 
organized states or other territory, and at its first 
meeting after the biennial convention shall elect a 
Finance Committee of three, a secretary of Mission 
Study, and such other standing committees as may 
be deemed advisable. Vacancies in such committees 
shall be filled by the president.” Proposed: It 
shall elect presidents of unorganized states or other 
territory, and at its first meeting after the biennial 
convention shall endorse appointments, made by the 
president, of department chairmen and such com- 
mittees as may be deemed advisable.” 

Article I. Section 9—Finance Committee. It 
is proposed to omit the following paragraph: “At 
least once in five years it shall employ a competent 
real estate agent or attorney, who shall furnish to 
each member of the Executive Board a certified list 
of all mortgages held.” 

Evelyn B. Corlett, Recording Secretary. 
* * 


HOTELS FOR THE WASHINGTON 
CONVENTION 


We are giving below a list of hotels and rates for 
the Universalist Conventions to be held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., October 19 to 27 inclusive. Information 
concerning boarding houses will be given later. 

The Mayflower—Headquarters Hotel, located on 
Connecticut Avenue near 17th and L Streets. Rates: 


Room with bath and double bed; Single $4, $5 and 
$6. Double $6, $7 and $8. Room with bath and 
twin beds $8 and $9. Suites with minimum of 
four to suite $3 per person. 

Grafton Hotel—located directly across the street 
from The Mayflower on Conmecticut Avenue. 
Rates: Single room with running water $2.50 to 
$4. Double room with running water $4 to $5. 
Single room with bath $3.50 to $5. Double room 
with bath $5 to $8. The Grafton is making a 
special offer to Convention guests of $3.00 a day per 
person for meals in addition to the room rate. 

Blackstone Hotel—located on 17th between K 
and L Streets, one block south on 17th Street from 
The Mayflower. Rates: Single room with bath $3 
and $3.50. Double room with bath $5 and $6. 
Parlor, bedroom and bath, two persons, $7 and $8. 
Suite made up for five to seven persons, two rooms 
and bath, $2 each. 

Lee House—tlocated at 15th and L Streets, two 
blocks from The Mayflower. Rates: Single room 
with bath $3.50, $4, $5 and $6. Double room with 
bath and double bed $6, $7 and $8. Double room 
with bath and twin beds $8 and $10. Parlor, bed- 
room and bath, $12 and $15. Parlor, two bed- 
rooms and baths, $18 and $22.50. 

Hamilton Hotel—located at 14th and K Streets. 
Rates: Single room with bath, $3.50. Double 
room with bath and twin beds $6. Double room 
with bath and double bed $5, 

Arlington Hotel—located on Vermont Avenue 
between K and L Streets. Rates: Single room with 
bath $3.50 to $4. Double room with bath $5 to $6. 
Foyer sitting room, bedroom and bath $6 to $7. 
Parlor, bedroom and bath, $8 to $9. Two room 
suite, bath between, $8 to $10. 

Burlington Hotel—located at Vermont at 
Thomas Circle. Rates: Single room with bath $4. 
Double room with bath $6 and $7. Suites accommo- 
datimg two, three and four persons, $3 and $3.50 
each, 

For reservations write to Mrs. Donna P. Bonner, 
1840 Mintwood Place, N. W. Washington, D. C. 

x 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT GENERAL CON- 
VENTION BY-LAWS 


Following the instructions of the 1927 session of 
the General Convention, the Board of Trustees 
hereby gives official notice of a proposed amendment 
to the By-Laws of the Convention to strike out 
Article V, Section 5, and substitute in its stead the 
following: 

“The Business Session of the Convention shall 
be opened by prayer, to be followed immediately 
by ascertaining if a quorum is present in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Article II, Section 4, of 
the Constitution.” 

For the Board of Trustees, 
Roger F. Hiz, Executive Secretary. 
s * 
UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION OF MINNE- 
SOTA 


The sixty-fourth annual session of the Universalist 
Convention of Minnesota and its auxiliary bodies 
will be in session at the Anoka Universalist Church, 
Anoka, Minn., Oct. 3 to 6 inclusive. The Conven- 
tion will be called to order Thursday at 11 a. m. for 
the hearing of reports, election of officers and the 
transaction of any other business that may come be- 
fore the convention. 


Thomas J. Farmer, Secretary. 
x * 


THE WASHINGTON CONVENTIONS 


The General Sunday School Association will meet 
in Washington Saturday night, October 19,and finish 
its sestions on Oct. 22. The Women’s National 
Missionary Association will meet on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, Oct. 22 and 23. The Universalist 
General Convention will open Wednesday, Oct. 
23, in the afternoon, and close with the Sunday 
night session on Oct. 27. 


Obituary 
Thomas B. Gregory 


Rev. Dr. Thomas B. Gregory, until two months 
ago a columnist on the New York Evening World, and 
a former Uuiversalist minister, died Wednesday 
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morning at the home of his son-in-law, J. C. Weir, 
1917 Glenwood Avenue, Brooklyn, after an ex- 
tended illness, in his seventy-third year. The body” 
was cremated, and the ashes will be laid to rest in 
his birthplace, Edenton, N. C. 

Dr. Gregory was educated in Canton, N. Y. Af- 
ter holding several pastorates he came to this city 
twenty-five years ago, and for more than fifteen 
years was connected with the Evening Journal. 
About ten years ago he went*to the New York Eve- 
ning World, conducting a column entitled ‘Foot- 
notes,’’ which continued to appear until his recent 
illness prevented him from writing it. Dr. Greg- 
ory’s widow, Mrs. Mabel Gregory, and a daughter, 
Miss Dora Gregory, survive-——New York World. 

Mr. Gregory was ordained in 1878, and held pas- 
torates in Portland, Mich., 1879-1882; Lapeer, 
Mich., 1883; Belfast, Maine, 1884-1885; Bidde- 
ford, Maine, 1886-1890; Halifax, N. S., 1891-1895; 
Chicago, Second, Illinois, 1896-1899. He had not 
been in the fellowship of the General Convention 
for a number of years, having withdrawn about 
1899, 

Mrs. Robert S. Collmus 


Mrs. Marian P. Collmus, a life-long Universalist 
of Baltimore, Md., died Sept. 12, 1929, at her home 
in that city. She first attended the Universalist 
Sunday school in Baltimore when Alexander Kent 
was pastor. She was born Feb. 18, 1856. She 
leaves her husband, Robert S. Collmus, a daughter, 
Mrs. Wm. D. Galloway of Philadelphia, a son, R. 
Selman Coilmus, 2d., and four grandchildren, In 
years gone by she was a faithful worker in her church 
and Baltimore and Washington friends will miss 
her cheerful, lovely character. 


Lost, deserted, injured, 
abused animals— 92,013 
such saved at our shelter 


Animal 
Rescue 

last year. 
League Will you help us? 


51 Carver St., Boston, Mass. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ ACENCIES 
Boston, 120 Boylston St, Birmingham, 808 Title Bldg. 
New York, 225 Fifth Ave. Kansas City, 1020 McGee St. 
Syracuse, 402 Dillaye Bldg Spokane, So. 309 WallSt. « 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. Portland, 409 Journal Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, 549 Union Trust Bldg. Los Angeles, 548 So. Spring St. 

Send to any address above for circular. 


Could Your Boy ; 
Own a Finer 


Book Than Bona 
The BIBLE? catalog 
call 


L— Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 
THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
of the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests, 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
Perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worceste 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 
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Universalist Conventions 


Washington, D. C. 


Headquarters at HOTEL MAYFLOWER 


October --- 1929 


19-22 General Sunday School Association 

22-23 Women’s National Missionary Associaticn 
22 Ministers’ Meeting 

23-27 Universalist General Convention 

26 Banquet | 


19d Sao a Ue i SR a ie es a 


Worship --- Business --- Fellowship --- Inspiration 


Reduced Railroad Rates on the Certificate Plan 
For information see your local Railroad Agent, or write Rev. L. Ward Brigham, D. D. 
6010 Dorchester Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, Transportation Agent 


Make Hotel Reservations Early by Addressing 
Mrs. Donna P. Bonner, 1603 S Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


eidlitierenprres=——ea 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 
@hurch Pews and Furniture 


FHE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street  :: 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
dozen. 


No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 cents each. $1.50 a dozen. 


No. 8. A ‘‘Perin’” booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: ‘‘Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
‘ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.’”’ Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that they 
will differ with the author so many times. 
But these very disagreements will stimu- 
late thought. And, on the other hand, 
the many things with which they will 
agree are stated in such an original way 
and in such choice diction as to delight 
the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Lombard College 


Founded 1851 


CURTIS W. REESE, D. D., President 


ROGER S. GALER, LL. D. 
Chairman Board of Trustees 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by Universal- 
{sts and Unitarians. Balanced courses, modern in 
spirit and content, lead to recognized degrees in Arts 
and Sciences. A College not so large as to make in- 
struction impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar, Lombard College 
Galesburg, Illinois. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


WESTBROOK SEMINARY 
and JUNIOR COLLEGE 


College Preparary, Boarding and Day School for Girls 
also Two Year College Course 


Agnes M. Safford, Prin. Maude P. Thayer, Dean. 
Portland, Maine. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


Incorporated 


Training for Religious Leadership 


A Normal School for Directors of Religious Edu- 
eation and Parish Assistants. Practical Courses 
in administration. Special courses arranged for 
Church School teachers and others. High academic 


standards. 
Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, President. 


For particulars address 


MISS ANNIE M. FILOON, School Administrator, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass, 


Church Decorations 


HARRY HAYMAN COCHRANE 
Mural Artist and Church Decorator 
581 Boylston Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Studio at Monmouth, Maine 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President, . 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
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Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering execp- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commod! 
ous and thoroughly equipped for scheel werk and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps ef instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speake 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere ef 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended fer the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 


Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Il. 


Burdett College 


156 Stuart St., near Tremont St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 
Founded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


Crackling 


Ellen, four, had just returned home after 
her first morning in kindergarten. ‘‘Well,”’ 
asked her mother, ‘‘how did you like it?’’ 

“T didn’t like it at all,’’ she replied. 
“The woman put me on a chair and told 
me to wait there for the 


‘Well,’ interrupted her mother, ‘‘wasn’t 
that ali right?” 
“But,’’ continued Ejlen, ‘‘she never 


gave me any present.’”—Hachange. 
oie 

“T don’t like these photos at all,’’ said 
the dissatisfied customer. ‘I look like an 
ape in them.”’ 

The photographer favored him with a 
glance of lofty disdain. ‘You should have 
thought of that before you had them 
taken,’’ was his reply as he turned back 
to work.—American News Trade Journal. 

ae 

“My dear,’’ said the motorist, reflect- 
ively, as the car sped along the Bath Road 
toward London, ‘“‘wasn’t that a wonderful 
gorge at Cheddar?” 

His wife sniffed. , 

“Surely you must be absent-minded, 
George. Don’t you remember we had only 
a couple of poached eggs?’”’—Hxchange. 

* * 

A young descendant of the Hebrew race 
was hard up in a large city. He wrote to 
his father: ‘‘Dear father: I am in the city 


and am broke and have no friends. What 
shall I do? Abe.’ 

The father wrote back: “Dear Abie: 
Make some friends quick. Father.’’— 


Tit Bits. 
* * 

“Going my way?” 

“Yeh?! 

“Kin I ride with you to my home?”’ 

“How far away is your home?”’ 

“Hight blocks.’ 

“I’m parked farther than _ that.’’— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 

* * 

One of life’s funniest mysteries is why 
a wife whose husband is about as pleasant 
as an earthquake to have around, will lie 
awake half the night worrying because 
she is afraid some other woman is going 
to walk off with him.—Cincinnati Hn- 
quirer. 

* * 

Possibly nothing since the second Ein- 
stein theory has seemed so involved at 
first sight as a remark overheard by a 
Boston Globe writer: ‘‘What did you choose 
that book for me to read out of to from 
for?”’—Detroit News. 

* * 

“T heard a new story the other day. I 
wonder if I’ve told it to you?” 

“Ts it funny?” 

ESV CS 

“Then you haven’t.’”’—The Pathfinder. 

oe : 

Still, the ladies in cool garments might 
be arrested.if they looked as awful as men 
do in pajamas.—Hxchange. 
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Murray Graded Sunday School Lessons 


The Graded Course consists of a series of one year courses so closely related to eavh 
other as to form one continuous and unified course of Bible study. Each yearly course is 
a unit; each course is chosen to fit the needs of pupils of a certain age; each course has its 
definite aim which is related to the great purpose for the entire course. 


The Beginners’ Course for children under six. 
quarterly parts. Course begins with October. 

Prices: Teacher’s books, 50 cts. each part. Pupil’s story papers, 10 cts. each part. 
Covers 50 cts. a dozen. Large pictures for use of teacher, $1.00 each part. 

The Primary Course for children six, seven and eight. A three-years course 
issued in quarterly parts beginning with October. 

Prices: Teacher’s books, 50 cts. each part. Pupil’s papers, 12 1-2 cts. each part. 
Covers 50 cts. dozen. Pictures for use of teacher, $1.00 each part. 

The Junior Course for pupils 9 to 12. A four-years course issued in two parts to 
each year. 


A two-years course issued in 


OUTLINE OF THE LESSON SUBJECTS 
FIRST YEAR (For pupils nine years of age): 
PART I. Stories of the beginnings. Stories of three Patriarchs. 20 Lessons. 
PARTII. Stories of Joseph. Stories of Moses. Stories Jesustold. 26 Lessons. 
SECOND YEAR (For pupils ten years of age): 


PART I. Stories of the Conquest of Canaan. Incidents in life of the Lord 
Jesus. 22 Lessons. 

PART II. Followers of the Lord Jesus (missionary). Stories of the Judges. 
24 Lessons. 


THIRD YEAR (For pupils eleven years of age): , 

PART I. Stories of the Kingdoms of Israel and Judah. 20 Lessons. 

PART II. Stories of the Kingdoms of Israel and Judah (continued). 11 
Lessons. Responsibility for one’s self and for others (temper- 
ance). 4 Lessons. The Exile and Return of the People of 
Judah. 11 Lessons. 

FOURTH YEAR (For pupils twelve years of age): 
PART I. The Gospel according to Mark. 25 Lessons. 
PART II. Studies in the Acts. Later Missionary Stories. 21 Lessons. 
Memory hymns and Bible drill are included in each year’s course as supplementary 
work. 
Prices: Teacher’s books, 30 cts. each part. Pupil’s books, 15 cts. each part. 


The Intermediate Course for pupils thirteen to sixteen. A four-years course 
ssued two parts to each year. 


LESSON SUBJECTS 


FIRST YEAR (For pupils thirteen years of age): 

PART I. Leaders of Israel. 

PART II. Leaders of Israel. American Religious Leaders. 
SECOND YEAR (For pupils fourteen years of age): 

PART I. Early Christian Leaders. 

PART II. Later Christian Leaders. Missionary Leaders. 
THIRD YEAR (For pupils fifteen years of age): 

PART I. Studies in the life and character of Jesus. 

PART II. Studies in the life of Jesus. Missionary activities at home. 
FOURTH YEAR (for pupils sixteen years of age): 

PART I. Studies in the Teachings of Jesus. 

PART II. The Teachings of Jesus. Christian Work Abroad. 
Prices: Teacher’s books, 25 cts. each. Student’s books, 20 cts. each. 


The Senior Course for pupils seventeen to Be heee land over, 
course issued two parts to each year. 


A three-years 


LESSON SUBJECTS 


FIRST YEAR: 
PART I. The World a Field for Christian Service. 
PART II. Problems of Youth in Social Life. The Book of Ruth. The 


Epistle of James. 
SECOND YEAR: 
The History and Literature of the Hebrew People. 
THIRD YEAR: 
The Literature and History of New Testament Times. 
Prices: Teacher’s books, 30 cts. each. Student’s books, 15 cts. each. 
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